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(Motes of Recent Exposition. 


ARE moral and religious beliefs capable of proof? 
Professor Sir Henry Jonres asks that question 
in his Deansgate Lecture, first delivered in 
Manchester, and now published, along with two 
other lectures, in a volume entitled Social Powers 
_ (Maclehose ; 2s. 6d. net). 


The answer is ‘No.’ ‘It would be difficult,’ 
_ says Sir Henry Jones, ‘to ask a question which 
would raise a more unanimous “No!” Believers 
and scoffers, agreeing in nothing else, are rivals in 
the emphasis of their denial. ‘‘ Religion may be 
‘true, or it may be false,” they will say; “‘but it is 


_ certainly not capable of proof.”’ 


And Sir Henry Jones agrees. His own ‘No!’ 
-isas emphatic as that of any believer or scoffer. 
He delivered the Deansgate lecture in Manchester 
in order to commend the use of the reason in 
it heartily, and he 

He seems, indeed, 


religion. He commends 
commends it unreservedly. 
to place quite unnecessary emphasis on the un- 
fettered use of the reason in religion, for it is 
rather a rare thing now to find any one dis- 
puting it. But as soon as he comes to the 
matter of proof; as soon as he asks the ques- 
tion, What is the nature of proof? Sir Henry 
Jones is compelled to admit that moral and 
religious beliefs are incapable of proof. And he 
does admit it. 


VoL. XXIV.—No. 10.—JULY 1913. 


Why are moral and religious truths incapable of 
proof? Simply because every kind of truth is 
As soon as Sir Henry JONEs 


comes to consider the nature of proof, he is com- 


incapable of proof. 


pelled to declare that there is no proof possible of 
anything on earth. It is just as easy to prove 
anything in religion as anything out of religion. 
The existence of God, for example. In that case, 
as in every other, you must take certain things for 
granted. And there is nothing to hinder any one 
from refusing to grant these things. Then the 


proof is impossible. 


Descartes desired to prove certain things. He 
started with Cogtto, ergo sum—‘I think, therefore 
Iam.’ He expected that to be granted. But it 
was not granted. The very next philosopher 
pointed out that it was bursting with presup- 
positions. .The ‘I,’.the ‘think,’ the ‘am,’ the 
conception of ‘self, the idea of ‘thought,’ the 
conception of ‘existence,’ the ‘because’—there is 
not a single element in that supposed fundamental 
truth which will not be found by any thinker to 
contain unexamined presuppositions. If the pre- 
suppositions are not granted, the proof cannot 
follow. And so is it with every ‘proof’ in religion 
or out of it. 


‘In religion or out of it’—that is the point. 
And the worth of Sir Henry Jonrs’s essay lies in 
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that. 
beliefs are capable of proof. 


He does not prove that moral and religious 
But he proves that 
they are just as capable of proof as the most 
secular and earthly things. 


In religion as in everything else we must take 
certain things for granted. We must be allowed 
the use of hypotheses. It is a hypothesis that 
action and reaction are equal and opposite. Deny 
that to the physicist, and how much of his physics 
will remain? It is a hypothesis that attraction 
varies inversely as the square of the distance. 
Deny that to the astronomer, and how much 
No one dreams of 


Why? 


astronomy will remain? 


denying these hypotheses. Because they 


work. The moment a hypothesis is produced 


which contradicts these axd works better, that 
moment these hypotheses will be abandoned. 


God is a hypothesis. We must take God for 
granted. We take God for granted because the 
idea of God works. 


been found to work so well, though every other 


No other conception has 


conception that the mind of man could hit upon 
has been tried instead of it. Take away the 
hypothesis of God, and we have little religion left. 
God and we 


imagination, conscience, will— every 


But grant us shall use reason, 
emotion, 
faculty we possess, even our whole personality—in 
proving that God so loved the world that He gave 


His only begotten Son. And we shall prove it. 


In Zhe Harvard Theological Review for April, 
Professor F. G. PEABopy bids us consider whether 


The 
Christian life, according to St. Paul, is to live 


it is possible now to live the Christian life. 


soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world. Can we do that? 
interprets the text in the ordinary way—‘ soberly 


Professor PEABODY 


as concerns one’s self, righteously as concerns 
one’s neighbour, piously in one’s relation to God.’ 
St. Paul laid down these three laws as practicable 
rules of conduct for the vicious and pleasure- 
loving people of Crete. Are they practicable for 


the cultured communities of the modern Christian 
world ? 


Professor Peapopy finds that the answer is 
pretty unanimously in the negative. It is offered, 
however, in two different ways. On the one hand, 
the beauty of such precepts as these is admitted 
and admired. But the admiration is offered from 
a distance. To live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world is a fine ideal of Christian con- 
duct which any one may possibly reach in moments 
of profound sorrow or joy, but for everyday living 
is practicable only for the few. A daily life of such 
devotion is regarded as a Catholic layman may 
It is 
a counsel of perfection which few can accept, but 


view the vita religiosa of the clerical orders. 


which an unsanctified world may admire from afar. — 


What is the result? The result is that the 
Christian life is admired but not imitated. <A view 
of it arises which js practically that of a looker-on ; 
a conventional conformity is accepted which does 
not even propose to itself a genuine obedience. 
Certain incidents of experience—birth, marriage, 
and death—are consecrated to God; but the long 
years of work and play, of love and struggle, are 
ruled by motives of the world, the flesh, or the devil. 
One comes to live, says !Professor PEaBoDy, on a 
left-over piety, as he may live on an inherited estate, 
without much thought of its origin or responsibility. 


On the other hand, and with increasing 
emphasis, the Christian ethic is rejected as incon- 
sistent with the demands of modern life. ‘We 
hear much,’ says Professor PEaBopy, ‘of the 
alienation of the working-classes from religion, and — 
new ways are bravely devised to reach the masses 
But this 
defection of the wage-earners, serious as it may be, 


and to preach the Gospel to the poor. 


does not compare in significance with the in- 
tellectual indifference of great 
numbers of the privileged and thoughtful.’ 


neutrality or 


He quotes Professor Huxley’s letter to Charles 
Kingsley: ‘Understand me that all the young 
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men of science whom I know are essentially of my 
way of thinking. I know not a scoffer or an 
irreligious man among them, but all regard 
orthodoxy as you do Brahmanism.’ That was 
fifty years ago, and it was Professor Huxley. 
But Professor PEaBopy does not seem to think 
that that is far from the truth even to-day. ‘A 
man of science, not long ago, when asked his 
conclusions about religious problems, answered, 
“We simply do not think of these things at all.”’ 


What are we to do? 
us, and we may choose between them. 


Two courses are open to 


One way is to discover that the rules of conduct 
which Christ laid down for His followers in the 
Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere, and which 
St. Paul summarized in his letter to Titus, were 
rules for a state of society wholly different from 
ours, and therefore they are not applicable to us. 
This discovery is supposed to be the great 
accomplishment of modern scholarship. 
_ was an apocalyptist. He expected the speedy end 
of the world, and He expected it in catastrophe. 
He legislated accordingly. If the world is just 
about to be destroyed, what is to hinder men and 
women from living soberly, righteously, and 
piously? They may not have to keep up the 
_ practice long, and there are urgent reasons for 
maintaining it in the meantime. 


__. Have we realized how completely this argument 
cuts away the foundations of Christianity? 
Professor PEAgBopy has realized it. The Gospels, 
at least the Synoptic Gospels, are no longer 
applicable. The only form of Christianity that we 
are concerned with is the doctrine of the Epistles— 
theoretical or mystical theology, within the reach 
of only the keenest intellect or the most fervent 
feeling. If our Lord believed that the end of the 
world was at hand and laid down His rules of 
conduct in view of that event, then in every effort 
we have made to understand the Sermon on the 
Mount and to follow Christ we have vexed our- 
selves in vain and spent our strength for nought. 


Jesus | 


The other way is to understand Christ. 
Professor PEABODY recommends this way. He 
thinks it probable that even His disciples did not 
always: understand Him. He thinks it possible 
that some of the things which they report of Him 
were never spoken by Him, or were spoken quite 
differently. above the heads of His 
reporters,’ he takes to be, after Matthew Arnold, 


‘Jesus 


a wise canon of criticism. But let us see to it that 
we understand Christ as we// as His disciples 
understood Him. 

Now it is quite clear to Professor PraBopy that 
our Lord’s disciples never could have supposed 
that He spoke literally and universally when He 
said, ‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth,’ or when He said, ‘Sell that thou hast 
and give to the poor,’ or ‘Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would borrow of thee 
turn not thou away.’ For they, like their Master, 
were Orientalists, and this, which is an Oriental 
way of speaking, was quite familiar and intelligible 
to them. It is we that confuse Oriental imagery 
with universal principles; it is we that single out 
the teaching of non-resistance as the core of the 
Gospels; it is we that then speak as if to follow 
Christ were to retreat from social obligations in 


| the name of One who gladly shared them and was 


called a friend of wine-bibbers and publicans. It 
may be heroic, but it is impracticable discipleship 
and historical perversion. ‘It mistakes the 
occasionalism of the Gospels for universalism. It 
pictures Jesus as posing before the glass of the 
future, proclaiming in every utterance a universal 
Jaw, when in fact He is primarily concerned with 
the individual case immediately before Him, and 
is applying universal laws to the interpretation and 


redemption of that single life.’ 


Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal 
mind, 

In the hollow lotus land to live, and lie reclined 

On the hills like gods together, careless of 


mankind. 
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That is not true about God. It is the direct 
contradiction of the truth. God is near. In Him 
we live, and move, and have our being. He takes 
Not 
a sparrow falls to the ground without our Father. 


an interest in us, and in all that concerns us. 


The very hairs of our head are all numbered by 
Him. 

Our subject this month, as we continue the 
notes on the life of Christ before He came into the 
world, is His life after the Creation. It is a 
subject upon which there has been something 
more than an evolution in our day, a revolution 
rather. For before our day it was understood that 
God had finished His work of Creation in six days, 
or some other definite period of time, and had 
then sat down to enjoy the rest of a long-continued 
Sabbath. Now we know that the Creation was 
We 
We understand, 
as those who went before us could not understand, 
what Jesus meant when He said, ‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.’ 


not finished in any definite space of time. 
know that it is not finished yet. 


The doctrine of Providence is therefore insepar- 
able from the doctrine of Creation. And inasmuch 
as the act of Creation in all the length and 
breadth of it—we agreed to use the word ‘act’ for 
provisional convenience—was and is an act of love, 
so also we know that every step in the continuance 
of that act, every thought of God for every creature 
of His hand, is a thought and an act of love. We 


know (to turn the Apostle’s words as he would 


gladly have turned them) that all things work | 


together for good to them that recognize the hand 
of God creating them and give His hand room to 
work, 

Now we have seen that the Creator is Christ. 
That, indeed, is the secret of our assurance that all 
is the outcome of love. The Preserver is Christ 
That follows inevitably, and is demon- 
strated by the same arguments. 
to keep in mind two facts. First, all intercourse 
with this world is held through the Son of God. 


also. 


We have simply 


‘No man hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath declared him.’ The other fact is that this 
Son of God is Jesus of Nazareth. There is nothing 
of which the writers of the New Testament are 
more convinced. They assume the identity 
They base everything in all their doctrine 


and in all their life upon it. 


always. 


If, then, the Preserver of the world is Christ, we’ 
may look for materials with which to write the life 
of Christ after the Creation of the world in all 
authentic history. We may look for them in the: 
Old Testament. And at once we observe this 
striking fact, that whatever is said of Jehovah in the 
Old Testament is given to Christ in the New.. 
The very name is transferred. The Greek trans-. 
lators of the Old Testament often use the word 
‘Lord’ of God; the writers of the New Testament 
adopt the name at once and apply it to Jesus 
Christ. 

Did St. Paul hesitate to attribute the acts of 
Jehovah to Jesus? What else does he mean by: 
that highly imaginative figure of the Spiritual 
Rock which followed the Israelites through the. 
That Rock, he says, was Christ. 
And what else does he mean when he sends home 
his warnings against stubbornness by saying, 
‘ Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also 
tempted, and were destroyed of serpents’ ? 


wilderness ? 


Some 


_ later scribe of the Epistle misunderstood, it seems, 
| and inserted ‘the Lord,’ and the Revisers have» 


accepted his ignorant emendation. But it makes. 


no difference. The Lord is Christ. 


And what else does St. John mean throughout 
the whole of the Prologue to his Gospel? That 
Prologue is simply a history of Christ before He 
came into the world. The evangelist begins at the 
beginning. ‘In the beginning was the Word, and 


| the Word was with God, and the Word was God.’ 


That is the first step in the life of Christ—His life _ 
before the creation of the world. Next, ‘ All things. 
were made by him, and without him was not any- 
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thing made that hath been made.’ That is the 
second step—His life at the Creation. Then follow 
several sentences of which the very purpose is 
to tell us how He lived and what He did after the 
Creation. ‘In him was life; and the life was the 
light of men.’ ‘There was the true light, even 
the light which lighteth every man, coming into the 
world.’ He was there always, at the entrance of 
every man into the’world; He was there to give 
him life and light. More than that, ‘He was in 
the world, and the world was made by him, and 
the world knew him not.’ There are too many 
proofs of that in the history of ancient Egypt, in 
the history of Babylon, Greece, and Rome, and in 
darker histories even than these. Not only so; 
‘He came unto his own, and they that were his 
own received him not,’ a truth of which the Old 
Testament is evidence throughout. This is the 
third step—the life of Christ after the Creation 
of the world. One step remains and only one. 
St. John takes it immediately, ‘And the Word 
became flesh, and dwelt among us.’ 


How great is the advantage of this to the 
preacher! How great is its advantage to the 
foreign missionary ! 
Christianity among the religions of the world 
because it alone has a Redeemer. We have a 
than that. The Redeemer 
Creator and Preserver. We say that we are carry- 
ing back to the East the Christ who came from 
the East originally. It is a pretty argument and 
But in very truth the Christ has 
He is the light that has 


We claim uniqueness for 


greater claim is 


has its weight. 
never left the East. 


| 


lighted every man that ever came into India or | 


China. 


He has been in India, He has been in | 


China, all the time, though India and China knew | 


Him not. And when He came into the world as 
Redeemer, though He came perforce into visi- 
bility in one little city of it, He was there and 
then in every city of all the world, Creator, Pre- 
server, and Redeemer. 


Has He ever made His presence known in the 
world? Surely He has made His presence known 


in the natural things of the world. ‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth his handywork.’ If the things of Nature 
could not make His presence known, there would 
have been less appropriateness in His using the 
vine and the corn-seed as the symbol of His ways 
of working. 


He made Himself known in conscience’also, as 
He makes Himself known still—in conscience, 


God’s most intimate presence in the soul, 
And His most perfect image in the world, 


He did on earth what He 
He 
touched the conscience of Peter, and Peter went 


as Wordsworth says. 
had been doing all through the world’s history. 
out and wept bitterly. He even touched the con- 
science of the woman of Samaria, till she said with 
awe, ‘Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet.’ 
So had He been touching the conscience of man 
and woman all through their history. 


But even as He came into the world, the world 
knew Him not. The world was aware of His 
presence, but it knew Him not so as to rouse itself 


and respond to Him. Is it not so still ? 


We heard His footfall on the vacant stair 
The whole night long. We lay awake in bed 
And heard Him climb ;—but those who slept 
instead 
Smiled and assured us that He was not there, 


We had our own important things to care 
About—place, profit, and the daily bread; 
And then the street so thundered in one’s 

head— 

And often life’s a commonplace affair! 


' Yet then we heard Him! we, not they, were 


right ; 
We heard Him—Yes, though now we sleep 
by night 
Almost as soundly as we sleep by day, 
We waked, we heard Him, heard—and nothing 


more. 
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Has He not also made Himself known in a sense 
of restlessness? ‘Thou hast made us, Thou hast 
made us for Thyself, and we find our only rest in 
@hee.’ 
before and after. 
‘O that I knew where I might find him.’ 
Byrom felt it many days after: 


Augustine touched a string that vibrated 
Job felt it long before and cried, 
John 


My spirit longeth for Thee, within my troubled 
breast, 

Although I be unworthy of so divine a Guest. 

Of so divine a Guest, unworthy tho’ I be, 

Yet has my heart no rest, unless it come from 
whee. 


And then there are what we call the theophanies 
of the Old Testament. He was seen by Moses 
and Isaiah before He came into the world, as He 
was seen by St. Paul after He left it. There is 
that mysterious person, the Angel of Jehovah. 
We must not introduce the incredible. We must 
not go back to the unscientific age of interpreta- 
tion. But we may safely follow Professor DRIVER, 
who says that the Angel of Jehovah is a self-mani- 
festation of Jehovah. He identifies Himself with 


Him; He speaks and acts with His authority ; 


and He is spoken of by others as ‘God’ or 
‘Jehovah.’ It is true, He is also apparently dis- 
tinguished from Jehovah, which Driver explains 
by quoting Davipson—‘the mere manifestation 
of Jehovah creating a distinction between the 
angel and Jehovah, though the identity remains.’ 
Yes, there is some uncertainty. But the great 
occasion upon which the Angel of the Lord 
appears is one in which He acts most like to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
fice of Isaac—an event in which Christ was cer- 


It is the occasion of the Sacri- 


tainly deeply interested. And when He says to 
Abraham, ‘ Lay not thine hand upon the lad,’ we 
admit at once that that is just what Jesus Christ 
might have been expected to say. 


But, seen or unseen, He has all the while been 
He stood at the be- 
ginning, saw the whole, and said, ‘ Very good.’ So, 


at work on His creation. 


at a later stage, He stood on a high mountain 
and saw all the kingdoms of the world in a 
moment of time. He did not then say, Very good. 
But He was greatly drawn to the vision. He had 
come to do that which once again would enable 


Him to say, Very good. 


The Walue of the Subconscious: Jn Reply to Critics. 


By THE Rey. W. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lirr.D., Lapy Marcaret Proressor or Divinity, 
AND CANON OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


I suppose I ought to feel quite crushed by the 
judgement passed upon me—somewhat magisterially 
—by Dr. Garvie in the April number of THE Ex- 
PosIToRY TimMEs, when he includes an experiment 
of mine in his collection of ‘Mares’ Nests in 
Theology.’ I must say in passing that I cannot 
accept his representation of my views as at all 
accurate. He first exaggerates them, and then 
denounces his own exaggeration. He uses lan- 
guage (such terms as ‘relegates’ and ‘ dismisses’) 
which I would not use, and the point of his attack 
really turns on these expressions. Under these 
conditions I do not feel crushed; and I cannot 
help thinking that other criticisms, which affect me 


more, really go off to a large extent on side issues 
and do not touch—or at least do not adequately 
and finally touch—the heart of the problem. 

I shall not attempt now to answer my critics in 
detail. I have done so in part in the pamphlet 
Personality in* Christ and in Ourselves (printed 
separately, and also bound up with copies of 
Christologies Ancient and Modern). But the kind 
of answer that I wish to give at present is a brief 
restatement of the whole position. Iam in hopes 
that this may be done at once more simply and 
more guardedly, avoiding such terms as ‘sub- 
liminal consciousness’ and the like which have 
tended to excite a not always relevant opposition. 
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It will not be denied that the history of the 
Personality or Self embraces not only the continu- 
ous series of conscious states or activities, but a 
number of others that are sub- or unconscious as 
well. It will also, I think, not be denied that 
until a comparatively recent date these sub- and 
unconscious states have by no means had justice 
done to them. I do not wish to discuss the 
question of their relative importance. It is just 
these discussions which seem to me to have had a 
tendency to obscure and confuse the main issues. 
Enough that both sets of states are of very great 
importance and play a very essential part in the 
history of personality as a whole. On the one 
hand it may be said that the sub- and unconscious 
states are, very largely but not entirely, a product 
of the conscious. Impressions consciously re- 
ceived are stored up in the memory; sometimes 
these impressions are recoverable, and sometimes 
not. But it does not follow that even when an 
impression cannot be recalled by an act of will, it 
is therefore destroyed ; the impression remains and 
continues to have its effect, fainter perhaps and 
less distinct, along with the multitude of other 
impressions. In like manner the effect of con- 
scious arguments and decisions, conducted in 
the privacy of conscience, are formulated and re- 
main as permanent possessions and principles of 
action. The effects of conscious struggles with 
temptation are permanently felt in either case, 
whether the temptation is yielded to and so be- 
comes stronger on its recurrence, or whether it is 
overcome and so the power of resistance is gradu- 
ally strengthened. It may rightly be said that the 
conscious life is the field of our probation; it is 
the field for the expression of character, and by 
its expression character will be ultimately judged: 
‘By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shalt be condemned’ (Mt 12%”) ; 
‘we must all be made manifest before the 
judgement seat of Christ; that each one may 
receive the things done in the body, according 
to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad’ 
(2 Go'5?°). 

When this side of things only is considered, the 
conscious life may well be thought to be of over- 
whelming importance. And it is quite true that 
it has a continuity of its own; conscious acts are 
very often the direct result of previous conscious 
But that is still very far from exhausting the 
After all, when we speak of char- 


acts. 
whole matter. 


acter, we include a great deal more than has ever 
been consciously formulated or expressed : 


What I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. . . 


. .. all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s 
amount : 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped. 


It may be said that, however subtle and fugitive 
these light-wing’d embodiments of character may 
be, they will have yet at one time or another de- 
finitely entered into consciousness. But there are 
others, more subtle still, of which not even so 
much as this can be said. Character is indeed 
fuller and richer than any of its manifestations ; 
it is a whole in which the total sum of the past 
counts for more than even the most exciting 
moments of the present. 

It is just this influence of the accumulated past 
which is most perplexing. How are we to think 
of it? It is only a very small portion of a man’s 
life of which he is conscious at any given moment; 
the vastly greater part he cannot recall, however 
much he tries. And yet, though lost, it is very far 
from being dead. Somewhere and somehow—and 
we know very little of either the ‘where’ or the 
‘how’—it lives on; and it not only lives, but is 
active. I ventured to describe this state of things 
by saying that the storehouse of the past—what- 
ever it may be—‘is not only a storehouse but a 
workshop.’ Active processes are constantly going 
on in it. We cannot follow these processes, be- 
cause they are withdrawn from consciousness ; but 
we infer their existence from their effects. We 
know that an item of experience recalled rarely, if 
ever, comes back into consciousness in the same 
shape in which it left it. New combinations, new 
groupings, have happened to it. The sharp edges 
of the original experience are worn off, and it has 


‘been affected by other experiences, with which it 


would seem in some way or other to have come in 
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contact. Subtle changes have taken place—some- 
times for good and sometimes for evil—which 
cause the new form of consciousness to differ from 
the old. There is progress of some sort, either in 
a right direction or in a wrong one. Plastic forces 
have been at work; one tendency is weakened as 
another is strengthened. It may be that old tempta- 
tions lose their power, or it may be that they are 
stronger than ever. The principles that determine 
action may be fortified and enlarged, or they may 
lose the hold they had. 

And a special point among these unconscious 
workings appears to be that they are not confined 
to the effects of one old experience upon another. 
There are influxes from without as well as decom- 
position and recomposition within. Of all such 
influxes the most important are those that we call 
divine, the influence of the Spirit of God. For it 
is here, more than anywhere, that processes elude 
us, and the process is known only by its effects. 
The ‘fruits of the Spirit’ are evident and palpable 
enough ; but the fruit is one thing, the fructifying 
process is another. It is just as in nature—the 
bud and the flower catch the eye, but the bulb and 
the germ are hidden out of sight. The old saying 
holds good: ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth’; and 
the breathing of the Spirit is like that of the wind. 
I would not of course deny that there have been 
in the past and are at the present time very differ- 
ent degrees of sensitiveness to this breathing of 
the Spirit. There were holy men of old whose 
ears were so attuned to it, who by a special gift of 
God apprehended it so vividly and so strongly, 
that it was as though they heard the voice of God 
actually speaking to them; and they felt them- 
selves authorized to pass on what they heard with 
the emphatic preface, ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ 
There have also been mystics in many ages who 
have seemed to themselves to hold direct com- 
munion with God. And there is doubtless a 
graduated scale downwards of experiences more 
or less approximating to these, in which holy living 
and concentrated self-discipline have made indi- 
vidual men and individual women more receptive 
than their fellows, so that what is unconscious or 
at most subconscious for the rest of the world 
enters more directly into consciousness with them. 
But for the average man and woman I think it 
must be said that these divine influences, though 


very real, are not consciously apprehended at the 
time of their occurrence, but reveal themselves in- 
directly through their consequences. 

In all that I have written on this subject I have 
had at the back of my mind the experience of 
the average man or woman in regard to answers 
to prayer. I have been thinking especially of 
those prayers which are most legitimate and most 
surely answered—prayers for help to resist tempta- 
tion, for strength in the performance of duty, for 
the lifting of despondency, and for all the many 
ways in which men are raised above themselves 
and out of weakness are made strong. In such 
cases as these it does not often happen that the 
supplicant is conscious of any direct intervention 
of God. He will indeed rise from his knees in a 
calmer frame of mind; the habit of prayer, and 
the trustfulness which goes with such a habit, 
cannot fail of their effect in quieting for the time 
the troubled spirit. The humble Christian does 
not look for more than this; but he waits awhile, 
and the crisis passes. He does not know what 
has happened; but in some strange way the © 
difficulties that seemed to beset him have van- 
ished ; the problem that seemed so unmanageable 
is solved ; the thing that seemed so impossible is 
done. 

Then again, it would, I imagine, be true to say 
that all the great changes that take place in men’s 
lives have a comparatively long subconscious, and 
in part wholly unconscious, preparation. The 
conscious change, the deliberate and recognized 
change, is always of the nature of a culmination. 
Our ordinary ways of thinking and speaking of such 
changes are rough and wholesale, simply because 
the mind is not able to follow, or even guess, the 
subtle and delicate threads of influence and 
association which have led up to them. The 
processes are, as we say in a metaphor, ‘under- 
ground’; they elude our analysis. The changes 
are sometimes of such a kind that we find ourselves 
compelled to assume a divine element in them; 
but the presence of this element is a matter of 
inference rather than of observation. It shades 
downwards by imperceptible degrees. The con- 
scious processes lie, as it were, on the top; but 
we know very well that these are not all, that they 
would hardly be there if they had not been pre- 
ceded and accompanied by other movements of 
which we are not conscious. Any one who turns 
his attention to the workings of the human mind 
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will be prepared for an almost infinite variety in the 
conditions. Some changes are to outward appear- 
ance violent, and come as the result of a bitter 
inward struggle. But this may be like the heaving 
of the waters in a storm; we do not know how 
far the lower depths are agitated. Perhaps a still 
better analogy would be that hidden ferment of 
microbes, crossing each other in an infinite variety 
of directions, sometimes helping and sometimes 
thwarting and counteracting each other, that we 
are told is perpetually going on within the human 
frame. 

The kind of changes that I have in my mind are 
by no means confined to those which we are in the 
habit of calling ‘conversions.’ -Many other changes 
take place in the course of a lifetime that are so 
gradual as to be hardly perceived at all, and yet 
may involve great and far-reaching alteration— 
changes of mental attitude and understanding. It 
is no uncommon thing for a man to have what 
seems to him a new light suddenly thrown back 
over wide spaces of his past; a multitude of points 
in that past assume a new significance; the facts 
remain as they were, but the interpretation put 
upon them, and the consequent attitude in regard 
to them, are wholly different. In cases of this kind, 
as in cases of conversion, we may be sure that the 
apparent ‘suddenness’ of the change is mainly 
subjective ; it is perhaps rather a degree of emphasis 
in consciousness than any special abruptness in 
point of time. But the point on which I desire to 
lay stress is that, however important a mental or 
moral or spiritual change may be, we should have 
a most inadequate conception of its causes and 
antecedents if we were to confine ourselves to those 
which lie upon the surface of consciousness. It is 
true that prolonged introspection and dwelling 
upon the past may bring to light a good deal more 
than we began by suspecting. The will does seem 
to have this power of raking among the ashes of 
fires that are seemingly extinct. But, when all is 
done, there will remain a great deal that is quite 
mysterious; and mysterious chiefly because it 
has never definitely entered into consciousness, 
though it has supplied all along the primary 
impulse by which the conscious train of thought 
has been set in motion. 

I will make bold to say that the sub- and un- 
conscious elements in human life are the chief 
cause of the mystery in which it is involved. Our 
attempts at analysis fail us, more than anything 


else, because when they reach a certain point the 
object that we are pursuing seems to vanish out of 
our ken. And yet we know that, although we 
cannot follow it, its flight is by no means ended; 
it has rather entered into a region in which count- 
less influences are brought to bear upon it that are 
not faint and dead because they are invisible, but 
just as alive and active as anything that stirs our 
consciousness. Among these mysterious influences 
I feel sure, for reasons which I have given, that we 
must reckon in particular a large part of those 
which we are most inclined to set down as super- 
natural. It is the Spirit interceding with our spirit 
‘with groanings which cannot be uttered.’ Some 
of these groanings, it is true, come to utterance ; 
but St. Paul was certainly right in implying that 
numbers of them are never uttered, and that many 
are never even felt. The Holy Spirit works in its 
own hidden ways. As I have already said, its 
workings are known by their /ruz¢s, and not—or 
but imperfectly—by direct impression upon that 
part of the mind which is mirrored in the con- 
science. Once more I admit that there are all 
sorts of degrees—that there are some choice souls 
who by deliberate study and application of the will 
can realize more of what is going on within them 
than others. But the class that Wordsworth 
described is certainly a large one: 

There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them; who, in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth: 


Glad Hearts! without reproach or blot ; 
Who do thy work, and know it not... - 


And even those who constitute the other class must 
often find their powers of self-analysis reaching their 
limits, and themselves ‘moving about in worlds 
not realized.’ 

I do not want to speak too absolutely, or to draw 
any hard-and-fast lines. But I cannot help think- 
ing that, if we take a survey of human life as a 
whole, we shall be aware of a tendency for much 
of it to shade off into mystery; for much of this 
mystery to be involved in the sub- and unconscious ; 
and for a considerable part of these sub- and un- 
conscious motions to run up into, or be directly 
associated with, what the Christian calls ‘the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost.’ 


But if this is so, then I think it will be natural 
to ask, and we shall be justified in asking, whether 
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in the life of our Lord -Himself there may not 
have been something analogous to these pheno- 
mena. In the Person of our Lord there was in 
any case a great deal that is mysterious. And is 
it not true that, as we contemplate: His Person, 
the mystery rises in proportion as we approach 
that side of His Being which to us is most in- 
scrutable? And is not this inscrutability at its 
highest when we come to consider the relation of 
the Divine Son to the Divine Father, -of the in- 
carnate Christ to God ? 

We are sure that this relation constitutes the 
essence of His Being. But when we come to look 
at its expression in outward speech and act, we 
cannot help seeing that in fact it was attended by 
a great amount of reticence and reserve. The 
Messtasgeheimnis, of which Wrede made so much 
use in the way of destructive criticism, was no 
figment but a very real and very marked feature 
in our Lord’s life. He did not proclaim His 
Messiahship from the housetops, but rather care- 
fully avoided direct and public enunciation of it. 
It is true that He assumed its existence and 
gradually led on His disciples to recognize that He 
was the Messiah; but He seems to have wished 
that this recognition should come spontaneously 
from them and that it should not be put into their 
mouths. And when, at an advanced stage in His 
public ministry, their spokesman St. Peter broke 
out into a warm confession of the truth, he was com- 
mended indeed, but they were all bidden to keep 
their knowledge to themselves. Not until one of 
the very last scenes of all, the trial before the High 
Priest, did the definite question, ‘Art thou the 
Christ?’ receive a definite and affirmative answer. 

This appears to be the key to the remarkable 
manner in which our Lord chose to refer to Him- 
self, indirectly rather than directly and in the 
third person rather than in the first, as ‘the Son of 
man.’ That designation seemed exactly to suit 
the purpose for which it was used. A Jew who 
inquired into its history could not fail to see that 
it really pointed to the Messiah; but at the same 
time it was not a current synonym, frequently em- 
ployed and universally understood. It seems to 
have been intended to half reveal and half con- 
ceal its own significance. As the inner circle of 
the disciples, so also the outer circle of those who 
saw and heard had its time of probation, its 
gradual education of which some availed them- 
selves, though many did not. 


This state of things has left its clear mark upon 
the Gospels, especially upon the Synoptics—for in 
the Fourth Gospel, where the events are looked 
back upon from a greater distance, the gradual- 
ness of the process has been somewhat, though not 
entirely, obliterated. In the earlier Gospels the 
allusions to our Lord’s Messianic character and 
functions are almost all incidental and such as 
might easily be overlooked: ‘I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil’; ‘the Son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins’; ‘A greater than 
Jonah . . . a greater than Solomon is here’: ‘if 
I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, then is 
the kingdom of God come upon you’; ‘Woe 
unto thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! 
for if the mighty works had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon which were done in you, they would 
have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes’ ; 
‘Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will 
I also confess before my Father which is in 
heaven’—and many other sayings of the same 
kind. 

I do not think I know any other feature in the 
Gospel reports of our Lord’s teaching that speaks 
so strongly in favour of their substantial truth 
as this common quality that is found to run 
through them. It is surely most paradoxical that 
there should come a Teacher who himself by 
inference claimed, and for whom his followers 
claimed, that he played so momentous a part in 
the religious history of mankind, and yet that his 
own allusions to that part should be so subdued 
and guarded as they are. No other feature reflects 
so vividly the full freshness and originality of a 
teaching and a life that are beyond the reach of 
invention. 

And yet, when we look at the Gospels broadly, 
and especially when we look at that eschatological 
aspect of them which has had so much light thrown 
upon it by recent research, I think we shall see 
how well and fitly these paradoxical features fall 
into their place. So long as it was supposed that 
the Messianic Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
was a single Act, begun and finished within the 
thirty odd years of His earthly life, there might 
seem to be a certain discrepancy or want of pro- 
portion between its real significance and its ap- 
parent manifestation. But as soon as it is clearly 
understood that the real Messianic Coming is a 
double Act, of which the earthly life is but the 
first preliminary part and the revelation of the 
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risen and living Lord the predestined complement 
and consummation, the apparent humiliation of 
what we have been in the habit of calling the First 
Advent is lost and absorbed in the grandeur and 
world-wide significance of its sequel, which will not 
be fulfilled until the knowledge of the Lord covers 
the earth as the waters cover the sea. 

If we may presume to analyze—or attempt to 
analyze—the contents, so far as they are revealed 
to us, of the incarnate life of Christ upon earth, 
we should, I think, be led to some such gradually 
deepening impression as this. On the surface we 
should see—as the crowds who gathered around 
Him saw—those seemingly slender, veiled, inci- 
dental hints and intimations of confined and hidden 
majesty which are all that the Synoptic Gospels 
preserve for us. They were indeed sufficient for 
those who had ears to hear, for the wise who could 
penetrate beneath the surface, and grasp, if only in 
part, the sublime possibilities latent in that de- 
spised and rejected human form. But we should 
know that these recorded utterances were but a 
small part of the total self-revelation which our 
Lord made to those around Him during His 
sojourn upon earth. And we shall be sure that 
even that—the self-revelation which He permitted 
Himself to make—was but a small part of His 
total consciousness of the Divine within Him. 
Nor, if it had been possible to add together all the 
several items of that consciousness as they occurred, 
would even these exhaust the real significance of 
His Divine Nature. For, besides the waking con- 
sciousness present to His mind at any given 
moment, there were all the dormant impressions of 
the past, the full potentialities of the matured 
Divine self—that Divine Self which not only dwelt 
on the present and on the past, but which also 
ranged over a vast incalculable future. Truly, we 
stand appalled before the picture conjured up by 
our own imagination. 

The fact that has to be realized, and that we are 
in danger of not realizing, is that the self is alive 
and active even when it is to all appearance asleep. 
Even the Messiah Himself could not have been 
exempt from that condition. The perpetual 
influx from above which constituted His Messiah- 
ship was not confined to conscious states, but was 
going on just as much behind the screen of the 
unconscious. If among ourselves there are 
certainly workings of this kind on no inconsider- 
able scale, we may be sure that in Him who was 


made in all points like as we are there must have 
been similar workings, however much they may 
have been magnified and glorified. No doubt 
there are wide differences of degree even amongst 
us men as to the power of calling up into conscious- 
ness these deep and hidden impressions. We may 
well believe that the Messiah had a supreme and 
unparalleled power of exercising this command 
over the latent forces of His being. But that does 
not mean that they came to Him in any different 
manner, by any fundamentally different avenues or 
channels. If we may for a moment speak of the 
‘sphere’ of these Divine workings, it was the 
same kind of sphere for Him that it is for us—a 
region of roots and processes rather than of 
manifested expression. 

We remember how St. Paul, when he is com- 
paring the Christian society to the bodily organism, 
is careful not to raise questions of precedence, but 
balances part against part: ‘Those members of 
the body which seem to be more feeble are 
necessary : and those parts of the body, which we 
think to be less honourable, upon these we bestow 
more abundant honour; and our uncomely parts 
have more abundant comeliness; whereas our 
comely parts have no need: but God tempered 
the body together, giving more abundant honour 
to that part which lacked ; that there should be na 
schism in the body ; but that the members should 
have the same care one for another’ (1 Co 12775), 
It is idle to debate degrees of dignity, where every 
part contributes something that is essential to the 
economy of the whole. So is it precisely in the 
more spiritual context. We do not need to ask 
whether one section of psychology is more honour- 
able than another; what we really need is to 
watch the living interaction by which part works 
in with part and the whole attains to the fulness of 
the stature of the perfect man. 

May I say with all reverence that I would not 
adopt any other attitude in contemplating the 
Person of our Lord Jesus Christ? I am quite 
willing to be criticised for drawing harder lines 
than I should have done. I should wish any 
language that I may have used to be discounted 
to any extent that may be right. But I still 
cannot help thinking that behind what I wrote 
there was a nucleus of substantial truth. If in 
any sense it can be truly said that the Divine 
enters into man from below and spreads upwards 
and outwards, in the same kind of sense I must 
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needs think that it is legitimate to use similar 
language of our Lord. 

In this lies the likeness. But there was also 
unlikeness—which, just because it is unlikeness, 
withdraws itself from our powers of observation 
and description. When St. Paul is speaking of 
the Divine indwelling in Christ, he says: ‘For in 
Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily’ (Col 2°; cf. 11%). The Apostle would not 
have written thus of any child of man. We must 
leave the phrase as it is, and let it stand for some- 
thing that we are not able to define further. 

I have avoided as much as possible the use of 
metaphor, and especially of local metaphor. I 
used it freely when I first wrote, partly following in 
the track of other writers, and partly because I 
hoped that in this way my meaning would be 
more readily apprehended. I do not, however, 
think that the use of such metaphors is really 
necessary. The main point is that certain 
phenomena of which we have evidence are con- 
scious, others subconscious, and others again not 
conscious at all. I have tried, so far as I could, 
to make these distinctions serve my purpose. 

At the same time I must not be supposed to 
yield in principle to those of my critics who would 
bar the use, in matters of psychology, of ‘spatial 
and material metaphors’ altogether. It seems to 
me quite impossible to do this. Whatever might 
be true of another state of being, it seems to me 
that in the present state of which we have experi- 
ence, our souls—ourselves, whatever they may be 


—are certainly in space. They are bounded by 
the body, and we carry them about with us in the 
body wherever we go; they are affected by changes 
that happen to the body; apart from this 
embodied state, anything that we may say about 
them must be highly speculative, and with such 
speculations we are not at present concerned. 

Neither can I conceive that the picturesque 
language which has got into general use, about 
‘the subliminal’ and the like, is really to be 
tabooed. People use it, and it conveys a meaning. 
It has a meaning for the speaker, and it awakes a 
corresponding meaning in the person addressed. 
In other words, it rests on both sides upon real 
experience; and although it does not exactly 
coincide with that experience, it must have at least 
a certain relative rightness in regard to it. It 
holds good as far as it goes; it is knowledge 
limited and qualified by conditions that are 
unknown to us. 


This is what I have to say in self-defence. The 
element of ‘self’ in this defence is very subordinate. 
It does not matter to the world at large whether I, 
as an individual, am right or wrong; but it does 
matter whether the facts to which I have sought 
to give expression are right or wrong. And that 
must be my excuse for returning to the subject 
and stating my case once more. It is probable 
that this will be my last word, and I shall in any 
case look on the course of further discussion with 
equanimity. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF ST. JOHN’S: GOSPEL. 


Joun 11. 8. 


The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the voice thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of 
the Spirit.—R.V. 

1. SucH were the words of Christ to a man who 
had regarded the doctrine of the new birth of the 
soul as an apparent impossibility. To Nicodemus 
the emphatic assertion, ‘Ye must be born again,’ 
came with all the novelty of a voice from another 
world. He could not understand it, and stood in 


startled unbelief before its mystery. Christ met at 
once the objection to its mystery by pointing him 
to a similar wonder in the world of nature. 


Perhaps a gust of night wind swept round the chamber 
where Nicodemus sat listening to Jesus, and gave occasion 
for this condensed parable. But there is sufficient occasion 
for it in the word ‘ Spirit,’ which, both in the language in 
which our Lord addressed the ruler of the Sanhedrin and in 
that which John employed in recording the conversation, as 
in our own English, means both ‘spirit’ and ‘breath.’ 
This double signification of the word gives rise to the 
analogies in the text, and it also raises the question as to the 
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precise meaning of the text. There are two alternatives, 
one adopted by the Authorized and the Revised Versions, 
and one which is given in the margin of the latter. We may 
either read ‘the wind bloweth’ or ‘the Spirit breathes.’ 
“The Spirit breathes’ is legitimate, but does not yield quite 
so good a sense, since the separation between the material 
emblem and the power which it was used to describe is 
complete. At the same time, however, the whole cf the 
phraseology is inspired by the higher meaning. 


2, There are three things brought into relation 
with one another in the text: the wind, the Spirit, 
and those that are ‘born of the Spirit.’ From 
these three things two comparisons are drawn. 
(1) There is a comparison between the ‘wind’ 
and the ‘Spirit.’ The laws of both are practically 
unknown ; both are unseen ; the presence of both 
is revealed in their effects. (2) There is a com- 
parison between the Spirit and the Spirit-born. 
The characteristics of the Spirit are to reappear in 
them, for ‘that which is born of the Spirit is Spirit.’ 
So we have— 

JT. The Wind and the Spirit. 
II. The Spirit and the Spirit-born. 


if 
THE WIND AND THE SPIRIT. 


1. The symbol is beautifully chosen, for what 
more powerful figure of speech is there for the 
purpose than the wind? The mere word comes 
with wings of mystery. When the cruder kind of 
rationalism has jauntily denied us the wonder and 
worship of the world, when philosophers have 
deluded us with explanations of the inexplicable, 
the sighing and the sobbing of the wind awaken 
long buried instincts to the presence of mysteries 
too deep for speech. 

2. Christ wants Nicodemus to see that, as the 
wind is a reality and a power, though we do not 
understand it, so the Spirit of God, mystery as He 
is to us, can yet be a fact and a force. Strange 
and inexplicable things do exist. The body lives 
by breath, by the respiration of the air. The air 
we breathe is moving ever about the world in 
breezes; we know almost nothing of the method 
of their movements, but we do not deny there is 
such a thing as wind, and we do not doubt its 
power. These breezes—why do they rise and fall ; 
why do they come now from this quarter, then 
from that; now soft, again strong; one time in 
gusts and lulls alternating, like the sobs of a child, 
another time quiet and steady, like the breathing 


.on the other. 


of a child that has forgotten his sorrows in sleep ? 
Whence they come and whither they go—who can 
tell? Such is the Spirit of God. 


i, ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth.’ 


1. The wind arrests man’s attention, as an 
unseen agent which seems to be moving with 
entire freedom. It is fettered by none of those 
conditions which confine the swiftest bodies that 
traverse the surface of the earth; it sweeps on as 
if independent of law, rushing hither and thither, 
as though obeying its own wayward and momentary 
impulse. Thus it is an apt figure of a self: 
determining invisible force; and of a force which 
is at times of over-mastering power. Sometimes, 
indeed, its breath is so gentle that only a single 
leaf or blade of grass will at distant intervals seem 
to give the faintest token of its action; yet, even 
thus, it ‘bloweth where it listeth.’ Sometimes it 
bursts upon the earth with destructive violence ; 
nothing can resist its onslaught. Thus, too, it 
‘bloweth where it listeth.’ Beyond anything else 
that strikes upon the senses of man, it is sug- 
gestive of free supersensuous power; it is an ap- 
propriate symbol of an irruption of the Invisible 
into the world of sense, of the action, so tender or 
so imperious, of the Divine and Eternal Spirit 
upon the human soul. 

2. Such is the absolute and self-determining 
sovereignty of the Spirit, who comes to accom- 
plish the miraculous change which had staggered 
the faith of Nicodemus. To teach this lesson 
Jesus personified a dumb, insensate force, and 
described it as choosing its own pathway. He 
who is Divine enough to create new life in human 
souls is clothed with matchless majesty; and, 
whilst obeying no human. mandate on the one 
side, recognizes no impossibility or finite limitation 
This power from God, which makes. 
for human regeneration, can overpass mountains 
and outleap all restraints imposed upon its action 
by our dim vision and our blundering unbelief. 
It is free to pass by for the time, if need be, a 
stereotyped, self-complacent Rabbi like Nicodemus, 
and bring a flood of spiritual vitality into a callous, 
covetous publican or an abandoned profligate. It 
may withdraw itself from the punctilious Jew, and 
focus its vitalizing forces into the soul of a 
benighted Gentile. 

(1) We cannot choose the methods or prescribe 
the times of the Spirit. And this is to teach us a 
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reverent and implicit dependence upon God’s holy 
will. Counsels of reason and impartial love guide 
the movements of this sovereignty, and it is in no 
sense arbitrary though unfathomable. The winds 
are not fickle, although we often think them so. 
They have their appointed zones, and, within a 
large cycle of their own, their effects are stable 
and unfailing. Rain-clouds are carried to and fro, 
the balm of spring is shed through field and forest, 
and the year crowned with blessing. Even so does 
God govern the movements of the Spirit. 

(2) We cannot command the Spirit; but we, 
being free agents also, can strive to put ourselves 
in line with the Spirit’s operation. Seamen cannot 
raise the wind or direct its course, but they can 
put themselves in the way of the great regular 
winds. We can do the same: we can slowly, by 
mechanical helps, creep into the way of the 
Spirit; we can set our sails, doing all we think 
likely to catch and utilize His influences—believing 
always that the Spirit is more desirous than we are 
to bring us all to good. 

It isn’t for men to make channels for God’s Spirit as they 


make channels for the watercourses, and say, ‘ Flow here, 
but flow not there.’? 


ii. ‘Thou hearest the voice thereof.’ 


1. The wind asserts its presence by an unmis- 
takable sign. ‘Thou hearest the voice thereof.’ 
The eye cannot directly trace its path through the 
air. It has no rigid, predetermined courses, and 
may blow upon us from north, south, east, or west. 
Yet it gives a sign as it passes before us. We 
catch its murmur amongst the trees, and its quiet 
music surging through the rocking corn-stalks of 
the harvest field. We hear it moaning through the 
forest and splitting the straining boughs. We 
watch its effect far out at sea, as it whitens the 
wave-crests or sends the ship with swollen sails 
swishing through the trough of the deep. The 
subtle force attests its presence by the sign it 
stamps upon the face of Nature. We hear the 
voice thereof and know its message. 

2. So with the movement of this life-giving 
Spirit in human souls. We see the tokens of its 
power, for they come within the range of our direct 
experience, although its comings and its goings 
are veiled in impenetrable dimness. A deepening 
sorrow for sin shows that He is brooding over the 
deeps of the soul. We see the inclinations dis- 

2 George Eliot, 


engaging themselves from earth and turning heaven- 
wards. We hear the confession of sin from lips 
that have been sealed with pride. We recognize a 
strange and sudden desire for better things in those 
who were once of the earth, earthy. We see a 
mourner comforted. A new power of spiritual 
discernment arises within those who were frivolous 
or sodden. We listen to the psalm of praise from 
forgiven and liberated captives. A home is trans- 
formed and softer voices speak within it. 

3. The voice of the Spirit is uttered in freedom, 
in life. and in power. It gives the completést 
enfranchisement to the divinity of the human 
spirit. It is not the voice of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, or council, or conclave. It is not the 
voice of Pope and Patriarch or Archbishop, or of 
the house of Bishops. It is not the voice of any 
formally consecrated institution or assembly. It 
is possible for all these to speak again and again, 
and yet no tones of the voice of the Spirit be 
audible to the spiritual ear. The authority of the 
voice of the Spirit is not with dignitaries as such, 
but with spiritual men. Again and again in the 
history of the world, the arrogance of the authori- 
tative institution has been passed by, and upon 
humble communities of spiritual men and women 
the Spirit of God has descended, and through their 
lips men have heard the ‘ voice of the Spirit.’ 


iii, ‘But knowest not whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth.’ 

1. We are supposed to know far more about the 
origin and thé progress of the winds than men 
knew when this ruler of the Jews visited Jesus by 
night. We have our diagrams of cyclones, our 
theories of trade winds, our newspaper weather- 
charts, our forecasts. But the laws determining 
the movements of the atmosphere lend themselves 
less readily to scientific handling and verification 
than the laws which have been formulated in 
other branches of physics. There is here, as 
elsewhere, a large residuum of unexplained mystery. 
The Lord’s similitude is valid still. 

2. The whence and the whither of the Spirit’s 
work amongst men is no less beyond human power 
to trace. When does the Spirit first begin to work 
in the heart of a child? Whither is He directing 
the man who receives His renewing virtues? To- 
wards what activities does He lead forth those who 
surrender themselves to His sovereign will? For 
what after-destiny is He making ready those into 
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whose soul He comes? ‘To answer such questions 
would be to empty eternity, past and to be, of 
those unutterable things which God has kept back 
from us. Mystery invests the methods and the 
issues of His sacred work. 


In speaking of the human body says one: ‘Its power to 
resist the inroads of disease is said to be in proportion to 
the opsonic quality of the blood, by which the healthy 
corpuscles are enabled to kill and devour the dreaded and 
deadly germs that attack the healthiest frame. Experiments 
have shown that without this quality or substance the healthy 
cells are powerlessagainst their enemies. 
have a name, but have not yielded themselves to analysis. 
It isan unseen power whose presence is only known by its 
action. Weare told ‘‘no one has seen these opsonics ; the 
microscope does not reveal them. We only know them 
by their work.” The indwelling Spirit, the Healer, is the 
opsonic of the soul destroying all that is harmful, and 
bestowing health, purity and power.’ ? 


Ub 
TuHeE SPIRIT AND THE SPIRIT-BORN. 


When our Lord has thus under the symbol of 
the wind pointed to the freedom and mysterious- 
ness of the Spirit, He adds, ‘So is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.’ It is a familiar idea 
that the Christian life is to be one of Christ-like- 
ness ; but even though the law of the higher order 
of life which Jesus laid down with such clearness 
and emphasis expresses the truth, it has not been 
generally recognized that the spiritual man is to 
resemble the Spirit. The characteristics of the 
Spirit reappear in the life of every one that is 
born of the Spirit. Let us consider some of these 
characteristics. 

1. Freedom.—The spiritual man is made free with 
the freedom of the Spirit of the inviolate God. As 
the Divine Spirit has freedom in Himself, so has 
He given to the spiritual man to have freedom in 
Himself through the Holy Spirit that dwells within 
him. 

(x) This true freedom is achieved by the sacri- 
fice of our own will and the acceptance of God’s 
will. When the soul truly accepts God’s will its 
own will dies, and then it enters into the only 
freedom of which the human being made in the 
image of God is capable. It is when we have 
given ourselves up to the obedience of the Son 
entirely and utterly that we enter the estate of 
liberty. In so far as we enter it we are uncon- 
scious of any conflict, of any jar. We love the 


1 Nevill Roberts, Before the Foundations. 


These opsonics | 


law, we hear no more those discords which are 
God’s trumpets to summon the sleeping or re- 
bellious human will. That will is awake and 
working harmoniously with the good and accept- 
able and perfect will. 

(2) But in order freely to understand the sweep 
and the greatness of this perfect law of liberty, we 
must remember that the new life is implanted in 
us just in order that we may suppress, and, if need 
be, cast out and exorcise, that lower ‘listing,’ 
which is always ignoble and sometimes animal. 
For this freedom will bring with it the necessity 
for continual warfare against all that would limit 
and restrain it—namely, the passions and desires 
and inclinations of our baser self. These are, as 
it were, deposed by the entrance of the new life. 
But it is a dangerous thing to keep dethroned and 
discrowned tyrants alive, and the best thing is to 
behead them, as well as to cast them from their 
throne. ‘If ye, through the Spirit, do put to death 
the deeds’ and inclinations and wills ‘ of the flesh, 
ye shall live’; and if you do not, they will live and 
will kill you. So the freedom of the new life is a 
militant freedom, and we have to fight to main- 
tain it. 

Burke said about the political realm that ‘the price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance.’ So we say about the new life of 
the Christian man—he is free only on condition that he keeps 


well under hatches the old tyrants, who are ever plotting and 
struggling to have dominion again.? 


2. Manifestation.—The spiritual man is endowed 
with a power of manifestation and of influence. 
‘A holy life is a voice.’ It reveals its presence in 
the world. Men take knowledge of the Spirit-born. 
They cannot be hid. They are ‘the salt of the 
earth’ and ‘the light of the world.’ As the flower 
reveals itself by its fragrance, so the life that is 
quickened by the Spirit of God reveals itself by its 
holy influences. It appeals to the lives of others ; 
it ‘speaks’ to them, awakening such feelings and 
emotions as are quickened by the Holy Spirit. 

(1) The Christian life has in every case an 
unmistakable quality which is recognizable. It is 
apparent to all. Let us be sure that there is such 
a thing, definite and recognizable, as personal 
Christianity. Let us be sure that the Christian 
type of character is a type by itself, and that to 
follow Christ is a life like no other. As society at 
large becomes more and more Christianized it 
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may be increasingly difficult to feel this. Never- 
theless it is true; and the saintly life when we see 
it is a proof of it. If we find it a thing hard to 
realize in our own case, let us remember what is 
alone the secret of it. It is the Spirit that brings 
it about ; and what cannot His agency effect? He 
has energies and influences, and modes of sancti- 
fying operation at command that may be trusted 
to make all things new. He can melt and fuse 
and refine, and, when He has tried the nature, 
bring it forth like gold. 

(2) Christians should be in the world, as the 
very breath of life amidst stagnation. When the 
Christian Church first sprang into being it did 
come into that corrupt, pestilential marsh of ancient 
heathenism with healing on its wings, and like 
fresh air from the pure hills into some fever-stricken 
district. Wherever there has been a new outburst 
in the experience of individuals and of churches, 
of that Divine life, there has come, and the world 
has felt that there has come, a new force that 
breathes over the dry bones, and they live. 


The Church has sometimes appeared to falter and fail. 
The city that should be set on a hill, the joy of the whole 
earth, has been in a low place, in a valley full of ditches, 
and yet it has sent out streams of regeneration over the waste 
land, and confounded the unbelievers who imagined that its 
work was done. An early Christian poet had a vision that 
all the cities of the earth should offer the Lord, when He 
comes to judge, the relics of the martyrs who slept in them, 
and not one city in all the world would fail in the gift.? 


3. Mystertousness—The new life has a means of 
manifestation which all Christian people are bound 
to exemplify. But our Lord draws a broad dis- 
tinction between that which can be manifested and 
that which cannot. We can show the leaves and 
the fruits; the roots are covered. 

(1) It cannot be said, with any truth, of ordinary 
characters, that there is any mystery about them, 
or that they have an unseen origin ; on the contrary, 
we know everything about them. Take an ordinary 
man of the world—what he thinks and what he 
does. His whole standard of duty is taken from 
the society in which he lives. He does, in the way 
of duty, what is generally considered proper and 
becoming among those with whom his lot is thrown. 
He reflects established opinion on such points. 
His aims and objects in life, again, are taken from 
the world around him, and from its dictation. 
His motives all come from a visible quarter, It 

1 W. Robertson Nicoll, Sunday Evening, 245. 


would be absurd to say that there is any mystery 
in such a character as this; it is formed from a 
known external influence—the influence of social 
opinion and the voice of the world. 

(2) But there is a certain character and dispo- 
sition of mind of which it is true to say, ‘ Thou 
knowest not whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth.’ The New Testament describes, in various 
parts, what this spiritual character is, its expressions 
and manifestations ; but there is one gift which sums 
up all the features of it—the gift of love or charity. 
Without being able to express accurately all we 
mean by love, we recognize it when we meet it. 
There are those who stand out from among the 
crowd, with an impress upon them which bespeaks 
a heavenly birth. Their criterion’ of what is 
valuable, and to be sought after, is different 
from that of others. They do not press forward 
for the prizes of this world; they stand apart from 
the struggle in which common minds are absorbed. 
But they do this without spiritual pride, they think 
little of themselves and much of others, and they 
have a love of their brethren, and of all whom God 
has made after his own image. They have these 
and other great common characteristics, though 
they have differences of natural disposition ; and 
exhibit the action of Divine grace, each in the 
form in which his natural character is adapted to 
show it. When we see one possessed of this spirit 
we ask ourselves, How has the person become 
possessed of it ? 

(3) The origin of this new life is ‘hid with 
Christ in God2 But a man may know that he has 
been born though he is not able to recall, as no 
man can recall, the circumstances of his birth. 
Life is the great evidence of birth, natural or 
spiritual. We may desire to know the time and 
place of birth for some other reason, but certainly 
not for this, to make sure we have been born. 
Of that there is sufficient evidence in the fact of 
our being alive. And spiritual life quite as 
certainly implies spiritual birth, They who mani- 
fest this new life have indeed been ‘born of the 
Spirit.’ 

A labouring man utterly regardless of religion happening 
to be on a visit to where Evan Roberts was preaching at the 
time of the Welsh revival, came under his influence, and 
returned home to a small town in South Wales a changed 
man. A friend asking what had come over him, he, who 
had not opened a Bible for years, replied, ‘Well, it’s like 


this—‘‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
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whither it goeth.” For I now feel that as I was bound before, 
I am now free as the wind; you say yourself you perceive 
good effects of something on me, just as we see the beneficial 
effects of the wind everywhere ; and how it exactly happened, 
I must confess, I could not explain to you except to say that 


God did it.’ 


It is now some years since the above happened, and the 
man has all along been and is still the same free, good man, 
and now occupies a worthy and responsible position in the 
town. 


1 Donald M. Henry. 


EberBard Mestle. 


By J. RenpeL Harris, M.A., Lirr.D., LL.D., Hon. FeLtow or CLaRE CoLLEGcE, CAMBRIDGE. 


_ THERE is, probably, no one in the great world 
of German theological scholarship whose removal 
could have created such a blank in England as 
has been caused by the recent death of Dr. Nestle, 
of Maulbronn. To the writer of the present lines, 
who has been in close and constant correspondence 
with him for over thirty years, the loss is one that 
appears irreparable; and there are many others to 
whom the deprivation will be almost as acute. 
Frankly, I do not like writing an obituary notice ; 
it would be my own wish to slip away as un- 
observed as possible, and what one wishes for one’s 
friend, richer in the grace of modesty than oneself, 
should be something like what one desires for 
one’s self. At the same time I do not feel free 
to say nothing, because my sense of vacancy is 
shared by a wide circle of those who prized the 
man’s acquaintance, admired his gifts, recognized 
the scholarship, linked to Teutonic simplicity 
and sincerity (which made it as easy for him to 
_ disagree with you as it would have been to another 
man to praise you), and the phenomenal, almost 
magical accuracy with which he presented the 
results of his work and exposed the defects of 
those whom he criticized, so that he might easily 
and without a rival have béen the patron saint of 
proof-reading and manuscript collation. Add to 
this that whatever he was and had was at the 
service of those whom he admitted to the inner 
circle of his friendship. So I write a few lines in his 
memory, because I believe I am, in the world of 
letters, ‘the greatest loser of all that ever had a 
share in his life.’ I know there are some who will 
contest the claim, but my acquaintance goes back 
to the year 1883, which is long before some well- 
known scholars in Great Britain had made his 
acquaintance, and had realized what a choice 
spirit he was, how valuable was his co-operation, 
and how sound his judgment. At the date 


29 


mentioned he was about thirty-two years of age, and 
I was a few months his junior: he was the trained 
and expert scholar, just beginning to make his 
mark in the critical history of the New Testament, 
and I was an untrained amateur, who had blundered 
into fields of investigation for which I had never 
qualified, and was trying to solve old problems by 
new methods, as has been the case ever since. 
What vistas of incompetence he could open up 
before an unfortunate tyro; and, in doing so, he 
was as gracious as he was wise. 

I believe the first thing that passed from Nestle 
to myself was a post-card, an inquiry of some sort 
with regard to work upon which I was engaged. 
A post-card in correspondence is a mustard-seed 
with evangelical virility; it soon dilated and 
expanded and multiplied. I think I have lost that 
first post-card, though I have still with me many 
illuminating letters from that period, in which he 
offered me brotherly help and information, giving 
freely where I had little, in the shape of accumu- 
lated knowledge, to offer in return. And then, 
just at the last, our intercourse ended with a post- 
card again; it lies before me; I think I will 
venture to print it. 

The work by which he is best known, and will 
be long remembered, is his edition of the Greek 
New Testament, in its first form for the Stuttgart 
Bible Society, and then, later on, at the sugges- 
tion of some leading English scholars, for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Quite recently, 
as I was driving through a town in the heart of 
Asia Minor (I think it was the ancient Philomelium, 
from which the church of the place once sent to 
Smyrna for details of Polycarp’s martyrdom), I 
passed a colporteur who was engaged in the 
arduous and often thankless task of the circulation 
of the Scriptures. I stopped the carriage and 
bought from him a Romaic Greek Testament and 
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a copy of the older Greek in Nestle’s latest edition. 
Nor did I miss the opportunity of writing to him 
in his last sickness to tell him how I had come 
across his book in an out-of-the-way place, where 
Christianity lies very low, and will some day 
revive again: when it does, it will owe its new 
vitality in part to the circulation of the Scriptures 


in such editions as Nestle spent the best part of | 


his life to produce. 
When the long illness in the hospital at Stutt- 


and the two operations that he passed through 
were supposed to have been successful, I thought 
of nothing so inspiring for him as to point out 
a mistake in his printed Gospel of Luke. His 
family were preparing garlands for his house-door 
and home in expectation of his return, my 
welcome was to point out one more of the very 
few errors into which he had fallen. And then 
came the news of his relapse and passing away, 
and that the garlands had been laid upon his bier. 


; _ was doing nothing at all. 
gart appeared to be drawing towards health, 


And here is the pencilled card that he sent me 
just before the collapse came. 


‘My pear FRrienp,—Hearty thanks for your 
cheery lines. The operation was onthe 5th. Iam 


| nicely recovered from the shock, but a complete 
| success is not yet visible, though the doctors 


make all good hopes. These are the first lines I 
try to write. I must still [be] like your Moslem 
Saint on Mt. Sinai, who was very holy because he 
Happy are you in your 
work. 1 Suvapus ev acbevera reAeirar were my last 
conscious thoughts before the narcotics took away 
conscience. Just what you wrote to me. God’s 
blessing upon you and your work.—Your friend, 
‘Es. NESTLE. 
‘STUTTGART, 17/12/12, 
KATHARINEN HOSPITAL.’ 

I am not quite sure whether there was another 
written message. ‘This seems to be the last. It 
expresses the quiet courage and inward faith of my 
dear friend. | 


Literature. 


ANCIENT IDEALS. 


In 1896 Mr. Henry Osborn Taylor, Litt.D., 
published in two volumes a great work under 
the title of Ancient Ideals. Discerning men dis- 
covered at once a new writer of power. The 
conception of the book was original. It was 
neither history pure and simple, nor philosophy. 
The facts of an historical narrative were given, after 
most conscientious verification, but they were 
given, not to be arranged as links ‘in an historical 
narrative, but to be interpreted as the outcome or 
impulse of ideas. And yet ideas were never taken 
apart from external facts. This new conception 
may have retarded the circulation of the work 
somewhat. But when, in the year r1g11, Dr. 
Taylor published another work on the same 
lines, entitled Zhe Medieval Mind, the plan was 
better understood and the new book had a fine 
reception. 

It is enough now to record the issue of the 
second edition of Ancient deals (Macmillan ; 
2 vols., 21s. net). It is substantially a reprint of 
the first edition. Great discoveries have been 


made since 1896 in every corner of the Near East, 
especially in Greece and Syria. But the worth of 
Dr. Taylor’s book is not seriously affected by 
discovery. We knew enough of the Greek mind 
before 1896 to estimate its influence on the world. 
And although, as we have said, he bases all his 
conclusions on verified facts, the ancient ideas of 
Greece in so far as they are of world-wide import- 
ance, are not much modified by discoveries in 
Crete of primitive religious customs. 


ORATORY, 


History has often been written by means of 
biography. The Rev. Robert Craig, M.A., D.D., 
has written the history of England from 1213 to 
1913 by means of oratory. His History of Oratory 
in Parliament (Heath, Cranton & Ouseley; 
ros. 6d. net) is a history of Parliament, and the 
history of Parliament is a history of England. 
This is not to say that Dr. Craig has neglected his 
proper subject to attend to other things. His 
book is really and truly a history of oratory. It 
is to say that the oratory of Parliament has, 
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throughout these seven centuries, so clearly re- 
flected the movements of the nation and so power- 
fully guided them, that from the speeches delivered 
in the House of Commons it is possible to tell 
what the nation has been occupied with all that 
time. 

The history of oratory in these seven centuries 
is the whole history of oratory in Britain. We do 
not believe in oratory now. There is a story 
afloat that on one occasion Mr. Gladstone turned 
fifty votes by a speech. We fear it is apocryphal, 
even though Mrs. Story in her Later Reminiscences 
repeats it. Mr. Gladstone lived too late for that. 
The very words ‘oratory’ and ‘eloquence’ have 
lost their reputation. When a great speech is 
made now it is mere matter for astonishment— 
astonishment at its assurance if Mr. Asquith 
makes it, at its dexterity if Mr. Balfour, at its 
violence if Mr. Bonar Law, at its passion if Mr. 
Lloyd George. So this is a history of an art that 
is not lost but only gone before. The last of the 
orators whom Dr. Craig names are Bright, Cobden, 
and O’Connell. The next chapter is sadly de- 
scribed as ‘Oratory and Talk.’ 

And yet it is not that in Parliament or elsewhere 
men talk more than they used to do. In the 
Parliaments of 1867, 1868, Mr. Gladstone, as 
leader of the Opposition, spoke 198 times. In 
the session of 1883 he spoke, as leader of the 
House, 332 times, 179 of these speeches being on 
the Irish Church Bill. But in the session of 1833 
O’Connell spoke 342 times, and he was neither 
leader of the House nor leader of the Opposition. 
It is not the amount of the oratory that has 
lightened its weight. Like other industrial and 
individual accomplishments it has had to give way 
before the introduction of machinery. ‘The ‘party 
machine’ is now too perfect for it. 


THE BRITANNICA YEAR-BOOK. 


The number of new year-books is as sure and as 
sad a sign of the time as any sign or wonder that 
one sees. For we are all in such a hurry that 


every year’s events must be chronicled for us and | 


served up in this way. But Zhe Britannica Year- 
Book (The Encyclopedia Britannica Company ; 
10s.) covers nearly three years. At least its first 
issue does. It chronicles the events of thé world 
since the issue of the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica in 1910. 


Experts have written articles on all the leading 
departments of knowledge covered by the Lucyclo- 
pedia Britannica, which is to say, all departments 
of knowledge. These experts are, in almost every 
case, the first in reputation in their department. . 
Thus in the fourth section, which is entitled 
‘Archeology and Excavation,’ we have an article 
on Babylonia and Assyria by Mr. Leonard W. 
King; one on Egypt by Professor Flinders Petrie ; 
one on Palestine and the Semitic Area by Dr. 
A. E. Cowley; one on the Hittites by Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth; one on Crete by Dr. R. Montague 
Burrows ; one on Aegean Civilization and one on 
the Sites of the Middle and Nearer East by Mr. 
Hogarth; one on the Sites of Greece Proper by 
Mr. A. J. B. Wace; one on Cyprus by Professor 
J. L. Myres; and one on Greek Art by Professor 
Percy Gardner. 

The articles are not mere lists. They are full 
of matter, but the matter is set forth attractively. 
Vast as the range of subject is, some actual justice 
is done to it all; for this is a large octavo volume 
of 1226 pages, exclusive of preliminaries. It is 
altogether a great work, seriously conceived, 
generously accomplished. 

Only one department, so far as we are able to 
judge, is defective. It is the department of 
Religion. Under the heading ‘Religion’ there 
are three articles: one on the Church of England, 
one on the Roman Catholic Church, and one on 
the Free Churches. But the philosophy of 
Religion seems to be ignored, although much 
literature has appeared (especially in the United 
States) on that subject. The comparative study 
of Religion is just touched at its fringe by the 
writers on Anthropology, Dr. J. G.. Frazer being 
mentioned only once in the index, and only twice, 
so far as we can find, in all the book. 

With the exception of this single disappointment 
we have had nothing but satisfaction in the Year- 
Book. Uf the future issues are to be annual, as 
its name indicates, they will be smaller in bulk, 
but this issue is amazingly light, being printed on 
the thinnest possible paper—a paper so thin that 
its opaqueness is a marvel. 


Professor Oswald Kulpe’s Die Philosophie der 
Gegenwart in Deutschland has had a great recep- 
tion in Germany. Now it has been translated 
into English, and published under the title of Zhe 
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Philosophy of the Present in Germany (George 
Allen; 3s. 6d. net). The translation has been 
made by two competent American translators, 
Maud Lyall Patrick and G. T. W. Patrick, of 
the State University of Iowa. We are quite as 
much interested in German philosophy as the 
Germans themselves are, and if we do not read or 
write so many large books as they do, our interest 
is quite sufficient to overtake a handy book like 
this. Moreover, it is a marvel of clearness, both 
of arrangement and of statement. And Professor 
Kiilpe has been just as tolerant of those with 
whom he does not agree as a German philosopher 
has ever been or may ever be expected to be. 


He describes fairly—fairly fairly—even where he | 


detests. 


A strong but wise and temperate argument 
against the present system of criminal punishment 
is to be found in a small book by Mr. Carl Heath, 
formerly Hon. Secretary of the Society for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment, entitled Oz 
Punishment (Bell & Sons; 1s. net). The last 
chapter, on flogging, is especially pertinent. 


Put British Boys, their Training and Prospects, 
by Mr. M. J. King-Harman, into the hands of 
every British boy you have influence with. It is 
not written directly for boys, it is true; there is 
the more hope of its acceptance. And there is 
not a word in it that boys will miss the meaning 
of (Bell & Sons; 2s. net). 


Mr. Charles F. Moxon says he is Ox the Track 
of Truth (Bennett; 6s. net). But the title is due 
to his unnatural modesty. He has found the 
truth ; and of all things he has found it in reincar- 
nation. This is the secret of existence, the evidence 
for God, the encouragement to good conduct. We 
are because of what we have been; we will be 
because of what we are. 

Reincarnation is the explanation of the per- 
plexities of life. ‘It is often said of an unlucky 
man that he deserves a better fate; so he might, 
had not his past to be taken into account. By his 
sufferings in this life he may expiate his sins 
committed in previous existences.’ 

But Reincarnationisnot altogether asoft doctrine. 
Its doctrine of rewards and punishments is very 
exact and very exacting. ‘Death is a misfortune 
only to those that have either not fulfilled or, in 


| (Blackwood; 7s. 6d. net). 
| tirely given to the life of David Beaton. 


some cases, that have not overcome their destiny ; 
or to those that have led such a life as to impair 
their future.’ There is no room for repentance ; 
there is no hope of forgiveness. 

It is altogether a strange book, difficult to read, 
but difficult to keep from reading. After the 
chapters on Reincarnation come ever so many 
thoughts and observations thrown down at random 
and of every variety of worth or worthlessness. 
Then at the end comes a truly wonderful chapter 
on ‘The Hidden Soul,’ copied from a book, long 
out of print, by Mr. E. S. Dallas. Mr. Moxon 
will rejoice to hear that this chapter is worth all 


| the rest of the volume, for he is very loyal to his 


unappreciated friend. 


The fourth volume is now issued of Zhe Arch- 
bishops of St. Andrews, by John Herkless, Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of St. Andrews, and Provost of the City, and 


| Robert Kerr Hannay, Curator of the Historical 


Department in H.M. General Register House, and 
formerly Lecturer in the University of St. Andrews 
The volume is en- 
It has 
therefore an interest beyond that of any of the 
preceding volumes, an interest that is made up of 
many parts. There is this extraordinary man 
himself, there are the men and women round him; 
there is the great revolutionary restlessness of the 
Church in Europe, and there is the particularly 
electric condition of the Scottish Church itself— 
all this, told with the scholar’s restraint and the 
historian’s gift of imagination, gives this volume a 
value that is all its own and very great. The 
authors might consider whether it could not be 
published separately as a complete biography, the 
latest and most reliable, of that ambitious and 
energetic man Cardinal Beaton. 


Thirty-two years ago the Rey. A. W. Streane, 
D.D., wrote the Commentary on Jeremiah and 
Lamentations for ‘ The Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges.’ It was a conservative book. It 
was a conservative book even then. He has now 
rewritten the commentary. It is conservative no 
longer. In these two-and-thirty years Dr. Streane 
has been a steady student of the Old Testament, 
and he has found himself compelled to abandon 
the old traditional ideas of its authorship and 
arrangement. He has issued a new edition of his 
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Commentary on Jeremiah and Lamentations (Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press; 3s. net) on the 
lines which are laid down by Professor Driver in 
his Zntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. The first great popular impulse to the 
acceptance of the critical position came when 
Delitzsch was known to have abandoned the tra- 
ditional theory: scarcely less significant is the 
conversion of so circumspect a scholar as Dr. 
Streane. 

And it must be confessed that the new edition 
of Dr. Streane’s Jeremiah and Lamentations is 
much more suggestive than the old. The history 
hangs together better. There is more humanity 
in the circumstances. There is more vitality in 
the ideas. No doubt the use of the Revised 
Version, as it saves space, gives also the impression 
of greater scholarship in the notes. But the tone 
and temper of the book as a whole inspires con- 
fidence. 


Greatly regretted was Philip David Scott- 
Moncrieff when he was taken away at the age of 
twenty-nine. Already he had made _ himself 
master of one department of study—the religion 
of Egypt, not ancient Egypt, but the Egypt of the 
Ptolemies and of Christianity. He wrote the 
article on the Copts for the ENCYCLOP&DIA OF 
RELIGION AND Eruics. And in the British 
Museum it seemed likely that he would have 
opportunity for research and writing in abundance. 
But the end came suddenly, and so early. 

Now Mr. L. W. King and Mr. H. R. Hall, his 
colleagues in the Museum, have edited a posthu- 
mous work, Paganism and Christianity in Egypt 
(Cambridge: At the University Press; 6s. net). 
It was not quite finished at Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s 
death, but so nearly that the editors have been 
able to issue it as ifit had been. In another sense 
it was finished quite, for all Mr. Scott-Moncrieff’s 
work had the note of finish about it. And it is 
the more welcome that it is an authoritative contri- 
bution to a subject upon which there have not as 
yet been men enough at work. With all its 
learning and unfamiliarity of subject, the book is 
written with much charm, both of manner and of 


language. 


Mr. Lewis Spence, whose contributions to the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA CF RELIGION AND ETHICS have 
made him known as a capable student of the 


| Criticism. 


religions of America, has written a sketch of Zhe 
Civilization of Ancient Mexico for the ‘Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature’ (Cambridge: 
At the University Press; 1s. net) It is quite 
elementary, as it was no doubt ordered to be, but 
it is altogether reliable so far as it goes, and is 
written in the right style for a scientific primer. 
The bibliography at the end directs the reader to 
the means of fuller study. 


Under the title of Gospel Origins, the Rev. W. 
W. Holdsworth, M.A., has contributed a Study of 
the Synoptic Problem to Messrs. Duckworth’s series 
of ‘Studies in Theology’ (2s. 6d. net). It is a 
notable book, and that for two reasons. First, 
because Mr. Holdsworth has covered the whole 
vast field of modern Synoptical investigation, 
having concentrated on it for many years, and thus 
he has been able to focus and fix for us the 
various rays of light which men have cast upon it. 
Secondly, because he has himself a theory which, 
modestly enough, he offers as a solution of the 
problem, a theory which is worthy of consideration 
at the hands of experts, and will obtain it. The 
theory is that the three editions of the Markan 
narrative which appear in the three Gospels as we 
know them, are due, not, as Dr. Arthur Wright 
believes, to oral tradition, but to written docu- 
ments; and that the Logia of Matthew are not 
lost, as some have thought, but actually exist, 
sandwiched between distinctly Markan sections, in 
the Gospel which bears St. Matthew’s name. 

In other respects also the book is original. 
For instance, each Gospel is analyzed with notes, 
and these notes form a verse by verse commentary, 
which is the more valuable as it is set in its place 
amidst the historical criticism of the Gospel. 


A Critical Introduction to the Old Testament, 
by George Buchanan Gray, D.D., D.Litt. (Duck- 
worth; 2s. 6d. net), will command attention, rising 
as it must clean out of and above the host of 
books that have been written recently to acquaint 
the unlearned with the results of Old Testament 
For there are few Old Testament 
scholars alive who deserve the name as Dr. Gray 
deserves it. He has given a laborious life and the 
best of a powerful intellect to the study of the Old 
Testament, and now every sentence he writes 
down is weighted with experience and responsi- 
bility. That he writes here for the people does 
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not in any degree take off the edge of his accuracy. 
From this time when other men write on the Old 
Testament they will appeal for Confirmation very 
often to this book. 


Messrs. Duckworth have added to their ‘Crown 
Library’ a second edition of Life and Evolution, by 
Mr. F. W. Headley, F.Z.S. (5s. net). The book 
is little altered from the first edition, which was 
published in 1906, except in price. But the issue 
of a book of this size and scientific authority, and 
enriched with so many illustrations on specially 
prepared paper, is something like the opening of 
a new age in publication. There are no fewer 
than seventy-two plates. The book is written with 
the utmost anxiety to make a difficult subject 
intelligible to the unscientific. The preacher of 
the gospel will find its information of great 
service, and to himself the study of the book will 
be a liberal education, or at least an education 
in liberty. 


An introduction to the study of Socialism has 
been written by Mr. Alfred Raymond Johns, and 
published by Messrs, Eaton & Mains. The title 
is Socialism, tts Strength, Weakness, Problems and 
future (50 cents net). It is a well-informed as 
well as a sympathetic introduction. This form of 
Socialism is workable. 

Messrs. Eaton & Mains have also issued 
Lantern Stories, by Lena Leonard Fisher (50 cents 
net), ‘being little stories of how some children 
with the light tried to show the way to others who 
had no light.’ 


The fine edition of the complete works of 
Nietzsche which Mr. T. N. Foulis published, has 
now been made accessible to all students by the 
issue of an ideal /nudex to Nietzsche (6s. net). 

‘Ideal,’ we call it, as an index. For not only is 
it admirably arranged under one alphabet (the 
only way, say the American bibliographers, of 
making an index), but its fulness and accuracy are 
a great delight. The whole series of volumes is 
indexed, including their introductions and whatever 
they say about Nietzsche anywhere as well as what 
he says himself. Then a translation is given of all 
the foreign words used by Nietzsche throughout 
his works, volume by volume and page by page. 

The Zzdex is compiled by Mr. Robert Guppy. 
The foreign words are translated by Mr. Paul V. 


Cohn, B.A. And there is an introductory essay 
by Dr. Oscar Levy on the Nietzsche Movement 
in England. 


Mr. Edward Grubb has issued the eighth volume 
of ‘Bible Notes’; but he has changed the title to 
Study Notes, since the subject is no longer mainly 
Biblical (Headley Brothers ; 1s. net). The subject 
of this volume is the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ as formed by the Church after the close of 
the Canon. The history of the Problem is traced 
with great care throughout the centuries, and the 
volume closes with an estimate of its present 
position. The best sources are invariably used, 
and they are used with as invariable insight into 
their value. But Mr. Grubb is careful never to 
interfere between the student and his work. His 
purpose is to show the student where to work and 
how to work for himself. The volume is accord- 
ingly interleaved with writing paper for notes. 


Glad Tidings! A Statement of the Science of 
Being: A Guide to the True Life, by Radnor H, 
Hodgson (Headley; 1s. net). The title is rather 
terrifying, but the book turns out to be a warm- 
hearted and altogether sane encouragement to 
young men and women to do justly and love 
mercy and walk humbly with their God. Its 
leading idea is that there is a purpose in the mind 
of God for every one’s life, and that purpose must 
be recognized and fulfilled. The motto on the 
title-page is: .‘There is a path leading from the 
lowest to the highest, and it is open equally to all.’ 


What comes over the English Churchman when 
he goes to Canada? ‘The Methodist or the 
Baptist builds up his home, his church, and his 
school ; if he has any left over he may give a little 
to frivolous things. But he puts first things first, 
The average Churchman puts pleasure first, and 
the rest may take care of themselves.’ This is 
what we are told in a volume of Sketches in 
Western Canada, which has been written by the 


| Right Rey. Bishop Ingham, D.D., and the Rey: 


Clement L. Burrows, M.A. (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
2s. 6d.). The book has been written to answer 
the questions: ‘What is the matter with the 
Church in Canada? To what can we ascribe her 
comparative failure?’ It is written more in sorrow 
than in anger. And its plentiful illustration makes 
both the wonder and the sorrow greater. 
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Messrs. Hunter & Longhurst have issued a new 
and enlarged edition of Mr. Arthur H. Tabrum’s 
book which gives an account of the Religious Beliefs 
of Scientists (2s. 6d. net) The book owed its 
existence originally to the assertion of a secularist 
lecturer that scientific investigators were not 
Christians. Mr. Tabrum secured the testimony 
of a vast number in contradiction, and he secured 
it mostly from the men themselves. These testi- 
monies he published. The new edition contains 
forty new letters, some of which were written as 
recently as September, 1912. It includes also 
American men of science. But no amount of 
evidence will prevent the original statement from 
being repeated. Indeed, Mr. McCabe has just 
been repeating it in the English Review. 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack have issued a volume 
of stories and legends of the Scottish Border, 
collected and told by Jean Lang, under the title 
of Worth and South of the Tweed (5s. net). Some 
of them are familiar (though not always in this 
telling), and more of them are new. All are told 
with rare skill. In one breath you say of the 
stories, How impossible! and How likely! This 
is the secret of the folk story; it is outside the 
bounds of possibility, as so many true things are. 


In an unbound but nicely printed and engaging 
little book, Professor John S. Banks, D.D., of 
Headingley College, expounds Central Questions of 
Faith (Kelly; 6d. net). The book can be read 
from cover to cover in an hour, and a better spent 
hour will come to no one, young or old. For the 
truth is here, and it is told very agreeably. The 
young will find instruction, the old strength. 


Mr. Francis Grierson has published a new 
volume of essays. Zhe lnuvincible Alliance is the 
title of the first essay, as well as of the book (John 
Lane; 3s. 6d. net). It is a piercing cry from one 
who fears with a great fear the yellow peril, a cry 
for an alliance between Great Britain and the 
United States. And in order that that alliance 
may come to pass, Mr. Grierson urges preachers in 
Great Britain to occupy American pulpits, and 
American preachers to occupy pulpits in Great 
Britain, ‘having for a universal text the spiritual 
and social unification of Anglo-American peoples.’ 
The main part of the work, he says, would be 
accomplished in a year. 


Of the other essays the most striking is one on 
‘The Agnostic Agony.’ It is a plea for certainty 
in religion. The same theme is handled in an 
earlier essay entitled ‘The New Preacher.’ Music 
will not do; nothing will do but a preacher with 
an assured mind who has discovered how to appeal 
to the imagination of his hearers. Weare all tired 
of agnosticism ; ‘honest doubt’ has been turned 
out of doors. We want something to believe, to 
live by, to die for. 


Folk Tales of Breffny, by B. Hunt (Macmillan ; 
3s. 6d. net), are a great delight to the lover of stories 
and a valuable contribution to the science of folk- 
lore. They were told by an old man, who said he 
had ‘more and better learning nor the scholars.’ 
‘The like of them,’ he declared, ‘do be filled with 
conceit out of books, and the most of it only 
nonsense ; ’tis myself has the real old knowledge 
was handed down from the ancient times.’ 

How much they owe to the old man and how 
much to the author of the book we are not told. 
We do not care to know. The tales have the 
folk-lore atmosphere about them. 


LVational Life and Character, by Charles H. 
Pearson, LL.D., is not only an authority in the 
department of Social Science, it is also an English 
classic. The book was first published in 1893. 
It was published as the work of a social prophet. 
In these twenty years there has been time to test 
the prophet’s integrity. In all essentials Dr. 
Pearson’s foresight has been vindicated. And 
now the book is reissued at a price which should 
secure for it a wide circulation. The wider the 
better. It is scientific and religious; it is both 
individual and social; it errs not either by excess 
or defect, or errs but slightly. The publishers are 
Messrs. Macmillan (5s. net). 


The Rev. Robert Johnstone, LL.B., D.D., 
Emeritus Professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the United Free Church College, Aberdeen, has 
published, through Messrs. Marshall Brothers, a 
volume Ox Principles of Evidence in Critical 
Inquiry: With Special Reference to the New Testa- 
ment (1s. net). The chapters are short, simple, 
temperate, and useful. Particularly commendable 
is the chapter on the ‘Argument from Silence.’ 


The Faith of all Sensible People (Methuen ; 
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2s. 6d. net) is not a very merry faith. There is no 
certainty in it, no certainty in life or in death. 
There zs God, but how this particular sensible 
person finds Him, or where, is as mysterious as all 
the rest. The book is readable enough, quite 
lively indeed and overflowing with good humour 
as well as with candid criticism of those scientific 
people who think they know. ‘In the days’—to 
quote one paragraph—‘in the days when religion 
was real in Scotland, the pious people used to feel 
and say that there was no chance of salvation for 
any man till he had been filled with the conviction 
that he was a born sinner. This was one aspect 
of the eternal truth. There is no possibility of 
any man attaining to knowledge or wisdom, or in 
older phrase becoming a man of sense, until he 
has been filled with the conviction that he is a 
born fool.’ The author is Mr. David Alec Wilson. 


The Free Church Year Book for 1913 is out 
(Meyer; 2s. 6d. net). It contains the official 
report of the eighteenth National Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches, together with much 
miscellaneous information for those who desire to 
know what the Free Churches are doing and hope 
still to do. 

At the Council meeting there were notable 
events. Dr. Connell delivered the Presidential 
Address; Professor Peake spoke on Modern 
Biblical Scholarship and Christian Faith, Dr. 
J. W. Ewing on Materialism, Dr. Clifford on the 
Living Message of the Church for To-day; and 
all these addresses are given in full, together with 
other notable addresses and sermons. 


It is a long time since we have had a book on 
the Second Coming, and this month three books 
are published together. What is the meaning of 
it? It is not that the study of eschatology or of 
apocalyptic has begun to bear fruit popularly, for 
these authors ignore that study with one consent, 
There is, however, the feeling that the thought of 
the last things is upon us. And the book which 
we notice now (the other two will be noticed on 
another page) has a distinct sense in it of the 
problem which faces this generation. ‘This book, 
under the title of Ze Second Coming, concentrates 
our attention on Christ’s prophetical discourse in 
Mt 24%, and offers a key to its interpretation. 
The author is the Rev. James Davidson, M.A., 
Emeritus-Minister of Finnart United Free Church, 


Greenock (Nisbet ; 2s. net). Mr. Davidson has no 
hesitation in believing that Christ delivered the 
discourse, that He spoke of a catastrophic judg- 
ment, and that it will be well for us all to be ready. 


Mr. M. D. Hennessy has, under the title of Zhe 
Coming Phase in Religion (David Nutt; 5s. net), 
published a book, of which the purpose is to 
prove that St. Paul wholly misunderstood and 
misrepresented Christ; and all the theology of 
the Church, being derived from St. Paul, has been 
and is now utterly erroneous. The ‘ Master,’ as 
our Lord is called, was a normal human being, 
who spoke out of His own consciousness and 
experience. He found His experience at variance 
with the Old Testament, especially on matters 
like covenants and blood, and so He contradicted 
the Old Testament in nearly everything He said. 
St. Paul, and for that matter the rest of the early 
disciples, did not understand Him, and so perpetu- 
ated the false teaching derived from the Old 
Testament. ‘There is, for example, no atonement 
in the mind of Christ, or in His life. That is all 
Pauline and pernicious. 

It is a curiously written book, in short para- 
graphs, and pruned sentences. It is produced 
handsomely by the publisher. 


Under the title of Zhe Second Advent, Mr. 
George Dickison discusses the Kingdom of God 
in Israelitish and Christian times, the Second 
Advent itself, the First Resurrection, the Great 
Tribulation, the Return of the Twelve Tribes of 
Israel to their own land, and the Millennium 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier ; 3s. 6d. net). The 
discussion proceeds on familiar lines, but even 
those who are aware of the new aspect of the 
eschatological problem will enjoy the author’s 
beautiful writing. His description of the Millen- 
nium is ethically and religiously most attractive. 
‘In the Millennium,’ to quote three sentences, 
‘the Simple Life will displace all affluent and 
luxurious ways of living, and all needless harass- 
ments and strivings after worldly advantages. 
Tranquillity, peace, ease, and calm will possess 
the minds of men in that most blessed time. The 
highest virtues which man’s nature is capable of 
cultivating and cherishing in his own heart, both 
toward God and man, will be like flowers in full 
bloom when “The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
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Christ” ; and when “He shall reign for ever and 
ever.”’ 


The Rev. David James Burrell, D.D., LL.D., 
Minister of the Marble Collegiate Church, New 
York, has written a complete statement of the 
faith that is in him. It occupies a volume of 
three hundred and fifty pages, for it is a full creed. 
Very little that the Bible offers is rejected, while 
much is interpreted and enlarged by the experience 
of an active many-sided life. And surely it is 
encouraging that this servant of the Lord, who has 
been down among men and had abundant oppor- 
tunity of seeing what the contents of the Bible can 
do for the world, is ready now to come forward 
and say in effect ‘the Bible, the whole Bible, and 
nothing but the Bible—that is the religion for me.’ 
He is no bibliolater, however. .He believes in the 
Bible because the Bible gives him Christ. The 
title of the book is Zhe Old-Time Religion ; or, The 
Foundations of our Faith (Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier; 3s. 6d. net). 


A Libliography for Missionary Students (1s. net), 
edited by the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, Ph.D., D.D., 
has been published by Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier for the Board of Study for Preparation 
of Missionaries. It is much more than a biblio- 
graphy of Missions. That is only its first part, 
and is the work of Dr. Weitbrecht himself. The 
second part is a bibliography of Phonetics, which 
has been prepared by Mr. Daniel Jones, M.A., 
Lecturer on Phonetics in University College, 
London. Part III. is on Languages, by the Editor. 
Part IV. deals with Religions, and is divided into 
sections ; the first section being Philosophy and 
History, by Professor A. Caldecott; the second, 
Judaism, by Dr. A. Lukyn Williams; the third, 
Islam, by the Editor ; the fourth, Hinduism, by Mr. 
J. N. Farquhar, M.A.; the fifth, Buddhism, by 
Mr. W. E. Soothill, M.A., late President of Shansi 
Imperial University ; the sixth, Confucianism and 
Taoism, by the same; and the seventh, Shinto, by 
Miss A. M. Henty, L.L.A., of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, Japan. The remaining parts of the 
book are Geography and Anthropology, Edu- 
cational Outline, and Elementary Medicine. An 
effort has been made throughout to find and 
recommend books in English. 


Dr. Lawrence Mills, Professor of Zend Philology 


in the University of Oxford, has collected his 
essays and lectures, old and new, and has issued 
them in a handsome volume through the Open 
Court Publishing Company of the United States. 
The title is a curious one: Our Own Religion in 
Ancient Persia. It is the title of the lecture which 
appears first in the volume. . The purpose of that 
lecture seems to be to show how nearly identical 
with the religion of the Old Testament is the 
religion of the Gathas. Other lectures deal with 
‘The Avesta and the Veda,’ ‘Immortality in the 
Gatha,’ ‘God as Almighty and Superpersonal,’ and 
the like. Among the rest there is printed a report 
of a visit paid to Oxford in ror1z by a small but 
representative number of Parsis from London, and 
a presentation made by them to Dr. Mills ‘for his 
inestimable services to the Zoroastrian faith.’ 

Most of the lectures have appeared elsewhere 
already; their inclusion in this volume will give 
them permanence, while it adds considerably to 
their individual worth. 


Messrs. Pickering & Inglis have reissued Zhe 
Characteristic Differences of the Four Gospels, by 
Andrew Jukes (1s. net). 


The third book on the Second Advent issued 
this month is Jesws is Coming, by W. E. B. (Revell; 
2s.net). It is a reprint of a once famous and very 
popular book, the book which Dr. Torrey says first 
made the Coming of Jesus Christ a living reality 
to him. 


The College of Missions Lectureship is a new 
foundation. ‘The first course was delivered in 
1912 by Mr. Archibald McLean, President of the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society. It is now 
published under the title of Lpoch Makers of 
Foreign Missions (Revell; 3s. 6d. net). We have 
often had Heroes of Foreign Missions ; the Epoch 
Makers are not identical. If they were we should 
have Mackay of Uganda here, and Bishop 
Hannington, and Holman Bentley, and Coillard, 
and many another. Those we “ave here are 
Henry Martyn, Adoniram Judson, William Carey, 
Swartz, Robert Morrison, Moffat, Livingstone, 
Williams, Patteson, John Hunt, Duff, James 
Chalmers, James Evans, Verbeck, Pitkin, and 
Loftis. Their story is told so as to bring out 
their epoch-making experience—not as biography 
simply, but as biography making history. More- 
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over, the book is written with the study of missions 
in view: it will serve as a model for the missionary 
teacher. 


The Rey» James: S2"Dennis, 71. Di5, as’ ‘best 
known by his great three-volume book on 
Christian Missions and Social Progress. That 
book proved him at once a reliable and an 
attractive writer on missions; and editors every- 
where, but especially in the United States, have 
been glad to obtain articles and essays from him. 
These his contributions to periodical literature he 
has now collected into a volume, which has been 
published by Mr. Revell under the title of Ze 
Modern Call of Missions (6s. net). 

Its range is wide, its topics varied. The 
keenest attention at the present moment will be 
given to what he has to say about China. And 
the essay on ‘ Missions in China,’ which is called 
‘A Defense and an Appreciation,’ as it is one of 
the longest, is also one of the best, in the book. 


Under the title of Zhe Message of the Disciples 
of Christ for the Union of the. Church, Dr. Peter 
Ainslie has published three lectures which he 
delivered before the Yale Divinity School (Revell ; 
$r net). The lectures are on (1) The Message of 
the Disciples of Christ, (2) The Origin of the 
Disciples of Christ, and (3) The History of the 
Disciples of Christ. In order to be sure that he 
did not in any way misrepresent the beliefs or 
ideals of that body of Christians, Dr. Ainslie asked 
a committee of well-known disciples of Christ to 
read and report in his lectures. They were of 
one accord in their approval. In an Appendix 
Dr. Ainslie publishes a number of valuable 
documents. 

No book gets a better chance than the book of 
adventure, If a man can describe his experiences 
even passably well the book becomes a success. 
That there are failures is due to the fact that 


travellers’ tales are sometimes execrably told. We 
suspect that Mr. W. Barbrooke Grubb, fearless 
traveller, is no great author; but his book has 
been edited by Mr. H. T. Morrey Jones, M.A., 
and its success has been so great that Messrs. 
Seeley have issued a third edition at a cheaper 
price. The title is Ax Unknown People in an 
Unknown Land (5s. net). 


The Rev. John C. Lambert, M.A., D.D., has 
discovered for himself that no books of adventure 
can beat the best missionary books. There is 
more in the best missionary books than adventure, 
and they are all the better for that more, but they 
have the thrill of the real adventure book, and they 
have the satisfaction of being strictly, gloriously 
true. 

Having made that discovery, Dr. Lambert 
passes it on. His Missionary Heroes in North 
and South America (Seeley ; 1s. 6d.) is unsurpass- 
able. It contains the cream of his larger book, Zhe 
Romance of Missionary Heroism, and it is not only 
written with literary power, but it is also artistically 
illustrated. 


Mr. W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., who translated Zhe 
Truth of Religion of Professor Rudolf Eucken into 
English, and translated it well, has been offered 
the opportunity of revising his translation, and has 
accepted it. The first English edition went out of 
print in less than a year. Meantime a new and 
much altered edition appeared in German. Mr. 
Jones has inéorporated the changes of this third 
German edition, and at the same time revised and 
simplified his translation, and has published a 
second English edition (Williams & Norgate; 
12s. 6d. net). ‘I hope,’ says Mr. Jones, ‘that 
the second will be far less difficult to read than 
the first edition.’ The changes have all been 
made in consultation with Professor Eucken him- 
self, one of the most courteous and generous of 
men. 
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The Sanctification of Christ and His Disciples. 


By THE Rey. JoHN Rep, M.A., INVERNEsS. 


‘And for their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also 
might be sanctified through the truth’ (A.V.).. ‘And 
for their sakes I sanctify myself, that they themselves 
also may be sanctified in truth’ (R.V.).—Joun xvii. 19. 


Tue late Professor A. B. Bruce in his Zraining of 
the Twelve, p. 446, says these are ‘remarkable 
words, whose meaning is obscure and has been 
much debated.’ These are good reasons for dis- 
cussing them afresh. Certainly the translations 
given in A.V. and R.V. are not satisfactory. In 
A.V. it seems as if the ‘sanctification’ of the dis- 


ciples was to be accomplished ‘through the truth,’ | 


whereas it is distinctly stated that it was to be 
secured by the ‘sanctification’ of Jesus Himself— 
“On their behalf I “sanctify” myself, that they also 
may be “‘sanctified.”’ It was not ‘the truth’ that 
was to be the power or instrument of their ‘ sancti- 
fication,’ it was the ‘sanctification’ of Jesus. Most 
likely it was because this was recognized by the 
Revisers, that they gave the translation ‘that 
they themselves also may be sanctified in truth, 
Most commentators take the words ‘in truth’ as 
an adverbial phrase indicating ‘truly’ or ‘really.’ 
Whether this is right or not it is certainly weak, 
and quite out of harmony with the usual manner 
of our Lord’s speech and action. He is not in 
the habit of saying that He does or says some- 
thing, that something else may be rightly or truly 
done. He did not say, ‘Come ye after me, and 
I will make you fishers of men in truth,’ or, ‘1 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to a 
true repentance,’ or, ‘This do, and thou shalt truly 
live.’ Qualifying clauses are absent from His 
method of speech. Their absence is one of the 
wonderful characteristics of His teaching. For 
these reasons we are dissatisfied with the transla- 
tions given in A.V. and R.V. Some other idea 
must be expressed in the phrase ‘in truth’ (ev 
GAnGeia). . 
There is evidently a close connexion between 
the words ‘sanctified in truth’ (v.1®) and ‘sanctify 
them in the truth’ (R.V.) (é€v 77 dAnGeta, v.17). The 
reference is the same though the article is not 
repeated in y.1°. This is recognized by Wendt in 
note on page 256, vol. il. Zhe Teaching of Jesus. 
But in v.21’ ‘the truth’ is interpreted by the follow- 


ing clause, ‘Thy word is truth,’ as if, to the mind 
of Jesus, the ‘word of God,’ ze. the whole loving 
life-giving revelation of the gospel, and ‘the truth’ 
were synonymous. That ‘word’ is emphatically 
distinguished as absolute, infallible, and finally true 
—the message of salvation in a world of error and 
ignorance—the word of life in relation to divine 
and human fellowship, when it is designated as 
‘the truth.’ It is zm the truth (év tH éAnOeia) in 
this truth that Jesus prays the Father to ‘sanctify’ 
the disciples, and though the article is not repeated 
in v.19, we believe it is the same ‘truth’ that is 
referred to when He said, ‘For their sakes I 
“sanctify ” myself, that they also may be “ sancti- 
fied” in (the) truth.’ 

It is the word ‘sanctify’ that must now engage 
our attention. Its primary and fundamental mean- 
ing is ‘to set apart for religious uses,’ i.e. ‘¢0 con- 
secrate,’ and in the margin of the R.V. we find this 
given, as the translation, be it remembered, of the 
majority of the Revisers (though not a two-thirds 
majority). In our common use of the word 
‘sanctify’ the word expresses a spiritual or char- 
acter-meaning. It signifies actual, real holiness to 
us, but its primary significance only indicated 
‘consecration’ to religious uses. ‘Sanctify’ has 
become a religious or an ecclesiastical word to us, 
but it was a word of the street, a word of the 
common life, in New Testament times. We must 
never forget that the Greek of the New Testament 
was simply the Greek of the ordinary everyday 
speech of the time. There were countless in- 
stances of things that were ‘sanctified’ in the life 
of the people then, and the word as popularly 
used did not convey suggestions of character. In 
the life of India to-day we find the same striking 
peculiarity. The land is filled with ‘holy’ men 
and women, ‘holy’ places, ‘ holy’ animals, etc. etc., 
and all that is meant is that people and things so 
designated are set apart for religious service or 
use. The element of character or essential holi- 
ness does not enter into the popular conception of 
‘holiness.’ 

If we take the word ‘sanctify’ in our passage as 
having this fundamental and primary meaning, 
then our Lord first prays that His disciples may 
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be set apart religiously or ‘consecrated in the 
truth’ (v.17). Then He declared that He sets 
Himself apart, consecrates Himself that the dis- 
ciples also may be consecrated. The tense is a 
gnomic present, and indicates a continuous 
action—a governing principle covering His life in 
all its parts, including also the act of supreme 
devotion in the death He was about to die. He 
thus ‘consecrated’ Himself for His disciples that 
they might be ‘consecrated in (the) truth.’ The 
‘truth’ was the sphere in which they were to be 
set apart. It was not to be the means of their 
consecration, it was the sphere of it. The con- 
struction is what is called ‘pregnant’ (cf. €v rovrous 
icf, 1 Ti 4). The disciples were to be set apart 
from all others, and from all other interests, ‘in 
(the) truth.’ They were to find their business, 
their life-interests, their life in it. Devotion to the 
gospel in the highest and fullest sense is what the 
Saviour sought for them. He had devoted Him- 
self to them for that end. He lived a ‘ dedicated’ 
life, and was ‘dedicating’ Himself to death for 


them, that they might live a ‘dedicated’ life in 
the gospel, and for the gospel. 

This interpretation casts light on the days of 
His companionship with them, and explains why 
He was always in their company, or always took 
them or some of them with Him wherever He 
went. Instead of selecting ‘passages out of the 
Gospels exhibiting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus 
under discipline for the apostleship,’ Professor 
Bruce, in his book on the Zratning of the Twelve, — 
might have taken the whole gospel record. 

Then this interpretation agrees with the state- 
ment in v.8, ‘As thou hast sent me into the world, 
so-also have I sent them into the world.’ He sent 
them out devoted to one end—the gospel. He 
had lived for that; He had prayed for that; He 
was going to death for that. And as we think of 
what we know of the after lives of the men for 
whom all this was done, we see that the purpose 
and prayer of our Lord were fulfilled. These men 
were set apart in the truth. The gospel was their 
life-work, and their life, their interest, and their joy. 


ee of Usspria in Be Bake Region of Man and 
Qlrmia, 714 @.C. 


By TxHEopuitus G. Pincues, LL.D., Lonpon. 


RETURNING to the subject of the campaign, Sargon 
states that the inhabitants of the region, in despair 
at the defeat of Ursa, reduced the fortified city 
USqaia, with the villages around it, to a heap of 
ruins, and abandoned the place, never to return. 
Sargon completed the work, razing the great rock- 
supported walls level with the ground, and carry- 
ing away much plunder into his camp. What 
houses remained in USqaia met with the same fate, 
and fire completed its destruction and that of rr5 
villages around it. Another important city de- 
stroyed at this time was AniaStania, the centre of 
a stock-breeding district. 

Leaving USqaia, Sargon entered the pastoral 
district of Baru (possibly Sofian), which was re- 
garded by the natives as part of Sangibutu. Here 
lay the towns of Tarui and Tarmakisa, strongly 
walled, where Ursa’s reserve horses were kept, and 


supplied to him in good condition yearly. Fearing 
for their lives, the inhabitants fled into a desert 
and waterless place, whilst Sargon demolished the 
towns and go villages near, destroyed the standing 
crops, and carried away the stored grain, for the 
use of his army. 

Here is again a mutilated passage, but sufficient 
remains to show that the aim of his operations was 
the city Ulhu, at the foot of mount KiSpal. Ac- 
cording to Sargon’s Annals, he took and burned 
21 cities and 440 villages in this district. The text 
seems to state that he had made the inhabitants, 
on some former occasion, like fish deprived of 
water, but Ursa of Ararat, coming to their aid, had 
carried out hydraulic works, whereby the district 
had become wonderfully productive. He had also 
built a palace there roofed with sweet-smelling 
cypress beams. Everything, however, was de- 
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stroyed by the Assyrian invader, who thoroughly 
ravaged the tract, making it worse than before 
Ursa’s improved water-supply. In addition to 
Ulhu, Sargon destroyed another large fortress and 
57 villages in the region of Sangibutu. The tract 
is identified by Thureau-Dangin with Marand, 
where, according to Tavernier, confirmed by Belck 
and Lehmann-Haupt, and Sester (Zectsch. fiir 
Ethnologie, 1892, pp. 137 ff.), remains of these 
hydraulic works still exist. 

Leaving Ulhu, Sargon approached the chief 
fortified city of Sangibutu, the name of which is 
incomplete. Concerning 21 cities of the district 
to which he refers, the Assyrian king says: ‘They 
shone on the peaks of Arzabia like winestocks, 
the produce of the mountains.’ Notwithstanding 
the excellence of their fortifications and the height 
of the walls (120 brick-courses), the inhabitants did 
not remain to defend their property, but took refuge 
in the mountains between Arzabia and Irtia, where 
they were dispersed by the Assyrian troops. These 
are regarded as the names of mountains, the valley 
between being now known as that of the Kotour- 
Chai. Many cities not mentioned in the text 
were destroyed, their vast grain supplies captured, 
heaped up in the Assyrian camp, and stored for 
the return-journey. In his devastation of this 
fruitful country, 146 villages were wiped out of 
existence, and the smoke of their burning covered 
the face of the heavens like a storm-cloud. 

Quitting the province of Sangibutu, Sargon 
marched to that called Armarili or Armariali, 
elsewhere called Armiraliu. In this district was 
the stronghold of Bubuzu, and the double-walled 
Hundur, the upper part of whose defensive towers 
had a passage like a moat (rendering uncertain). 
The same scenes of destruction also took place 
here, these and 5 other strongholds, with 30 
villages, being destroyed and plundered. In this 
province lay Ursa’s paternal city Arbu, and Riyar, 
the city of Sarduri, his predecessor. These, with 
seven cities in the neighbourhood, were inhabited 
by the royal family of Ararat, and naturally attracted 
Sargon’s attention. The powerful fortifications of 
these places were razed to the ground, and the temple 
of the god Haldia burned down and destroyed. 

This devastation accomplished, Sargon resumed 
his march, and crossed the Uizuku, ‘a cypress 
mountain, whose mass was marble.’ Coming to 
Aiadu, he saw before him 50 cities arranged 
around a lake—or, in the king’s words, beside an 


undulating sea. The place intended is regarded 
as being the northern shore of Lake Van. All the 
names are given, but he speaks more particularly 
of ArgiStiuna, ‘the city of Argi&ti,’ one of Ursa’s 
predecessors, and Qallania. Both these places 
were strongly fortified, and were situated at a 
height of 240 (cubits) on mounts Arsidu and Mah- 
unnia. Chosen native troops garrisoned them, 
but apparently their military training was not equal 
to the task of withstanding the Assyrian troops in 
the open, for they fled and took refuge behind 
their defences, abandoning the country to the 
Assyrians ; 87 villages were destroyed and plundered 
in the usual systematic way. 

On resuming his march, Sargon crossed the 
rivers Alluria, Qallania, and Innaya, and arrived 
at Uaiais, apparently an exceedingly important 
town, often mentioned in the letters of about this 
period under the forms of 4/ Uayasi, 41 Uasz, al 
Vest, ‘the city of Uayasu, Uasu, Uesu,’ etc. This, 
which M. Thureau-Dangin identifies with the 
modern Bitlis, lay on the boundaries of Nairi and 
Ararat, and was one of the places in which Ursa 
especially placed his trust, for it was a fortress of 
stronger construction than any of the others, and 
planned with much technical skill. There is no 
doubt that this was a chief military station of 
Ararat, with a strong garrison, and well provided 
with spies. It was taken, however, by a rear 
attack, and 6 strong cities with 4o villages fell 
into Sargon’s hands. The destruction of the 
plantations and the forests followed, and what was 
left was given as a prey to the flames. 

To all appearance Sargon had come to the 
conclusion that he had broken the power of Ararat, 
which was probably correct ; and he now entered 
the territory of Yanzi! of Nari. This king, 
having heard of his approach, marched a distance 
of four leagues from his capital HubuSkia (possibly 
Saird or in its neighbourhood) to make submission. 
On meeting him, he kissed the Assyrian king’s feet. 
The two sovereigns then returned to Hubuskia 
together, and Sargon received tribute consisting of 
draught-horses, oxen, and small cattle. 

At this point Sargon comes to the recital of his 
conquest of Urzana, the Musasirian, ‘a doer of 
sin and wickedness,’ who ‘did not keep the oath 
made to the great gods, and was unsubmissive to 
rule.’ For this purpose the Assyrian king inter- 

1 The word Yazzid would seem to be Kassite, in which lan- 
guage its meaning is ‘king.’ 
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rupted his return-journey, and ‘in vexation of 
heart’ ordered his cavalry and charioteers to 
return to Assyria, whilst he, with his other troops, 
went to exact the homage and tribute which had 
been withheld. Judging from the long introduc- 
tion to this portion, it was one of the principal 
operations of the campaign, and special prepara- 
tions were made for it by observing the signs of 
the heavens, Magur (the heavenly bark—z.e. the 
new moon) having indicated it as a favourable time 
for the acquisition of power; the sungod having 
given his precious consent; and the readings of 
the entrails having been favourable. The only 
chariot seems to have been the king’s own, and 
with him were apparently no more than 1000 
cavalry, archers, and lancers. Crossing the needle- 
like mount Arsiu, and passing to the other side of 
the upper Zab, they found themselves between 
four heights—Seyak, Ardiksi Ulayau, and Alluriu 
(the route was probably from Meuks to Kochannes 
via Taouk, Mervanen, and Billi—Layard, Vin. and 
Bab., 418 ff.). Here comes a good descriptive 
passage, in which these mountains are described 
as ‘lofty slopes, peaks of difficult mountains, which 
reject description, and among which there is no 
road for the passage of infantry.’ Here they saw 
mighty waterfalls, the noise of which sounded like 
thunder (Aima Adad, ‘like Hadad’) even at the 
distance of a league. Here grew every kind of 
desirable fruit-tree, and vines (as abundant) as 
rushes; but their narrow pathways inspired fear. 
No king or prince, Sargon says, had ever before 
penetrated this region, and as there was no road 
they had to fell the saplings, and cut through the 
steep peaks with brazen axes. But with all their 
toil they could only make a narrow path through 
which infantry might pass in single file, which was 
the method adopted also by the cavalry, ‘in their 
hardship,’ whilst the royal chariot had to be carried 
shoulder-high. 

A gap of five lines and five more mutilated 
come in here. This part seems to have detailed 
the preparations of the enemy, who sought the 
aid of their gods with sacrifices. A royal tiara 
having been set on the head of Haldia, Ursa’s 
deity, a sceptre was placed in his lifeless hands. 
Urzana and his followers were soon made aware, 
however, of the presence of the Assyrians, the 
noise of whose army thundered against them ‘like 
Hadad.’ The despair and terror of the people is 
described in realistic language—how, mounting on 


the roofs of their houses, old and young wept 
bitterly, and those who went to meet the invaders 
crept forward on all fours, appealing for their 
lives. Sargon claims to have taken them all 
away as captives, and this is probably true with 
regard to the people of lesser note. Urzana, 
king of Musasir, however, in all probability 
escaped. 

Entering the city, Sargon went as master into 
the house (temple) of Haldia, and installed him- 
self also in the royal palace. He found in both 
buildings enormous treasures, which he naturally 
took possession of. Besides the gold (38 talents 
8 manas), silver (167 talents 24 manas), and 
precious stones, he took 3600 talents of unwrought 
copper, and 305,412 swords, bows, javelins (?), and 
darts. ‘There was also the golden signet-ring with 
which the orders of Bagbartu, the spouse of the 
god Haldia, were achieved, a statue of Sar-dtiri, 
son of ISpueni, king of Ararat: a statue of ArgiSti, 
king of Ararat, wearing a tiara adorned with divine 
emblems, and holding up his hand in the attitude 
of blessing. This was in bronze, and with its 
shrine is described as having weighed no less than 
60 talents. The statue among the spoils to which 
most importance was attached, however, was that 
representing Sargon’s principal opponent, Ursa, 
king of Ararat. This ruler was shown with his 
two chargers and his charioteer, and bore the 
following inscription :— : 

‘With my two horses and my single charioteer, 
my hand has captured the kingdom of Ararat.’ 

The list of the treasure captured is of con- 
siderable length, and interesting philologically on 
account of the number of unusual words it -con- 
tains. All this enormous spoil was sent to Assyria, 
the country was annexed, and the people worked 
and paid tribute to the Assyrians. Ursa’s despair 
on learning of the desolation and annexation of 
Musasir is graphically told. Evidently the con- 
quest was one of the most complete that the 
Assyrians had ever accomplished, and Sargon 
‘caused tears to be for an eternity of days in 
Na’iri.’ 

In the end Sargon gives praise to his gods. All 
this success was brought about by ASSur’s supreme 
force, the power and might of Bel and Nebo, the 
constant goodwill of Sama%, and the majesty of 
Nergal, who, from his entry into Sfibu, and 
throughout his expedition, had gone by his side 
and protected him. In a short recapitulation of 
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his successes, we learn that Sargon estimated the 
cities in Ararat which he had conquered as 
numbering no fewer than 430, in 7 provinces. 
_ Besides the deities worshipped by Urzana, Haldia 
and Bagbartu, and besides the great spoils of the 
palace and the temple, 6110 men, live stock, also 
Urzana’s wife, sons, and’ daughters, were brought 
to Assyria. Sargon then returned safely to his 
country by the defile of Andarutta, which brought 
him out before the city Hipparna—probably the 
long defile of Dehok, by way of Amadieh and 
Daudieh. 

The final paragraph, which is spaced wider than 
the rest, is in the form of a colophon, and reads as 
follows :— 

‘zr charioteer, 2 cavalrymen, 3 sappers, were 
killed. 

‘The great omen-reader, Tab-Sar-ASSur, con- 
ducted the forerunners to Assur, my lord.’ 

‘Tablet of Nabfi-Sallim-Sunu, the great scribe of 
the king, thé great instructor, Sargon, king of 
Assyria’s Master of Arts, eldest son of Harmakku, 
king’s scribe, the ASSurite. 

‘Brought in the eponymy of IStar-dfiri, governor 
of Arrapha.’ 

Such is the outline of the contents of this note- 
worthy inscription, which not only throws consider- 
able light on the geography of the Ararat district, 
but is, in its way, a valuable fragment of Assyrian 
literature and a document of human interest. We 
have been accustomed, in the other inscriptions of 
Sargon, already known, to note his comments upon 
his foes—comments as forcible as his treatment of 
them was generally cruel, but in all probability 
none of his records equals this in the amount of 
information of a general nature supplied. The 
question naturally arises, whether it was the custom 
of Sargon to send to some chosen deity similar 
reports of his expeditions? It seems not im- 
probable, and in this case further detailed accounts 
may be expected. Reports like this of his Pales- 
tinian and Babylonian campaigns would be of 
priceless value. 

As M. Thureau-Dangin points out, there are 
several documents bearing upon portions of this 
campaign, the most interesting being the letter of 
Urzana, and that king’s cylinder-charm. The 
latter is a well-known document, engraved with 
a design showing a four-winged genius in human 
form holding by the neck two ostriches (were there 
ostriches in the Armenian district in Sargon’s 


time?). Accompanying this are seven short lines 
of Assyrian writing, six of which read as follows :— 


Kunuk Urzana, 
Sar 41 Musasir 
al Uarti 

Sa kima siri 

ina Sadé limniti 
pi-Su pitu 


Seal of Urzana, 
king of Musasir, 
the city of Uarti, 
whose mouth like a 
serpent in the evil 
mountains is open. 


Whether warti may have designated a bird— 
that shown on the cylinder—I leave undecided.! 
The letter of Urzana quoted by Thureau-Dangin 
is supposed to belong to the period before the 8th 
campaign of Sargon, and reads as follows :— 
‘Letter of Urzana to the palace-steward. May 
there be salutation to thee. Concerning what thou 
sentest, (saying) thus: ‘‘The Araratian king, is he 
going with his army chez tof?” 2 ‘‘ Where is he?” 
‘The prefect of Uasi (Uaiais or Bitlis), (and) 
the prefect of the Ukian tract, have arrived. They 
have performed the service in the House of God. 
They say thus: “‘The king is coming—he is at 


Uasi. The (other) prefects are late, (but) they 
will come. They have done the service in 
Musasir.” 


‘Concerning what thou sentest, (saying) thus: 
“No one ought to bring his troops to the service 
without the word of the king”—when the king 
of Assyria came, did I prevent him? What one 
has done, the other does, and this one, how may 
I prevent him ?’ 

It is the impertinence in these last words which 
suggest that the document belongs to the period 
before the final overthrow of Urzana,—he would 
not have dared to write thus after his defeat even 
to the palace-steward. 

Another official of the Assyrians about this time 
was ASSur-réstia, who furnished information to the 
Assyrian king. In one, a longish letter, he speaks 
of certain persons who had been imprisoned in 
Tur-uSpa, and a man named Isiae, about whom 
the king had made inquiries. ASSur-réstia had 
asked repeatedly about him, but nobody knew 
whether he was dead or alive. As one of his 
letters has ‘in’ instead of ‘to,’ it may be doubted 
whether he was an Assyrian, notwithstanding his 
Assyrian name, which means ‘ Assur is my help’ 


1M. Fr. Thureau-Dangin’s monograph, Une Relation de 
la huitiéme Campagne de Sargon (Paris: Geuthner, 1912), 
contains (p. xii) a reproduction of this work of art. 

2 Karkaté, possibly a non-Semitic (Musasirian) expsession. 
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a good name for one dependent upon Assyria 
for his living and career. 

There are also several letters from Tab-Sar- 
ASSur, possibly the ‘seer’ to whom Sargon sent 
the document. Some of these letters are evidently 
those of an architect, and may therefore have come 
from a different person. In one of them, however, 
the writer quotes a letter from ASSur-résta, who 
sends news to the effect that the messenger of the 
Ukkians had gone to Ararat. Sennacherib, when 
crown prince, also acted in this region, and received 
the reports of the military posts established there, 
which reports he sent, in a condensed form, to his 
father. In one of these he gives the following news :— 

‘(So and so), deputy of the palace-steward, came 
into my presence, (saying) thus: ‘‘ Urzanna has 
written as follows: ‘The Araratian (king), when 
he went to Gomer, his troops were killed: the 
governor of Uasi was killed.’”’ 4 


1 The longest letter from Sennacherib states how ‘the 
Musasirian’ went for alliance to the king of Ararat, and the 
Hupuskians also (Wew York Independent for August 22nd, 
1889, p. (1087) 15). 


In Be | 


Kecent Btographyp. 
Joseph Bell. 


A CHARMING short biography of Joseph Bell, M.D., 
FR.C.S., J.P., D.L., has been written by Mrs. 
Jessie M. E. Saxby (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier ; 
3s. 6d. net). It is a demy octavo volume, of 
attractive appearance, and it is illustrated with ten 
portraits. Perhaps ‘biography’ is not the word 
for it; ‘appreciation’ Mrs. Saxby calls it. In any 
case, it is one of the best tributes friend ever 
offered to beloved friend. 

The occasion of its writing was to combat, and 
if possible kill, the erroneous conception of Dr. 
Joseph Bell, set afloat by Conan Doyle. It is 
not denied that ‘Joe,’ as Mrs. Saxby loves to call 
him, had the gift of observation in a rémarkable 
degree. But the other attributes of the notorious 
Sherlock Holmes he had not. Well, if we have 
ever enjoyed Sherlock Holmes and thanked the 
author, let us thank him now for being the occa- 
sion of this book, the best he has ever had any- 
thing to do with. 


“ED: 


It is difficult, however, at the present time, to 
co-ordinate all the information contained in these 
inscriptions, but what is here stated will suffice to 
show the precision. of statement and fulness of 
detail which will be attained when a thorough 
and scientific study of all the material has been 
made. 

Naturally, further operations than those recorded 
in this new inscription were needed to pacify the 
newly-conquered tracts. Of these the annals of 
Sargon for the next three years give details, unfor- 
tunately more or less mutilated and imperfect. We 
learn, however, that his armies fought in Ellipu, 
Bit-Dayaukki, and Kar-alli. On this occasion he 
seems to have captured a number of cities of 
Bait-ili, distant regions on the borders of the 
eastern Aribi (Arabs); and Ullu-sunu the Man- 
nean, Dalta (Talta) the Ellipean, and Bél-abla- 
iddina of Allabria brought tribute. Ursa was still 
hostile, and ready to join in any alliance against 
Assyria, the result being that Tabal (Tubal) was 
overrun, and Ambaris of Bit-Buritis, with his family, 
sent prisoner to Assyria. 


Study. 


Let us tell one story out of it. The story has 
often been told: here is the authentic version. 

‘A little child, suffering from that terrible 
scourge [diphtheria], was brought to the Royal 
Infirmary, and operated upon by Professor Syme ; 
but the “poisonous stuff” had accumulated so 
much, and the air passages were so clogged, that 
there seemed no method of relieving the patient 
except by suction. Instruments for that purpose 
had not then been invented, and Joe Bell did the 
service required — sucked the poison from the 
child’s throat, risking his life for that of a poor 
man’s child. 

‘He took diphtheria very badly. It was scarcely 
possible to escape, and for a long time the young 
surgeon suffered from the deadly effects of that 
action. Indeed, he told me that his voice never 
wholly recovered.’ 


George Fox. 


When George Fox visited Scotland he was 
fiercely opposed by ‘ the clergy of the Scottish Kirk.’ 
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Now one of the clergy of that Kirk, the Rev. D. 
Butler, D.D., delivers lectures on George Fox in 
Scotland, in the Tron Kirk of Edinburgh, lectures 
that breathe understanding of Fox’s aims and burn 


‘with. sympathy for his spirit; and he makes his | 


lectures into a handsome volume for the enjoy- 
ment of all the rest of the clergy of the Scottish 
Kirk (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier ; 2s. 6d. net). 
The book will have far-reaching results. It will 
send the clergy to Fox’s Journal. And the sym- 
pathetic discovery of Fox’s Journal is an epoch in 
_a man’s life, sometimes nothing less than life from 
the dead. 


Robert Murray McCheyne. 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier have 
published a cheap edition of Dr. Andrew Bonar’s 
Memoir of the Rev. Robert Murray McCheyne (1s. 
net). This is in connexion with the centenary of 
McCheyne’s birth, which took place on the 21st 
of May. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier have also 
published a complete centenary edition of the 
Memoir and Remains of the Rev. Robert Murray 
McCheyne, by Dr. Andrew A. Bonar (3s. 6d. net). 
This edition at this price should send the book 
out on a new career of conquest of hearts and of 


benediction. Few things speak more hopefully 
for our time than the interest reawakened in | 
McCheyne. Let us add to it by circulating the | 


Memoir and Remains. 
College in Edinburgh has written a commendatory 


The Principal of the New | 


note, in which he says, ‘I am constantly hearing | 
of the great good that book has been the means | 


of doing, especially to ministers, and not seldom 
to ministers far removed from the the communion 
to which McCheyne and Bonar belonged.’ 


Mrs. Gaskell. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons have issued a new | 
edition of Mrs. Gaskell: Haunts, Homes, and | 


Stories, by Mrs. Ellis H. Chadwick (5s. net). It 


is the only biography of Mrs. Gaskell ever written, | 


and its success when published in 1910 showed 
how the interest in the author of Cranford con- 
tinues. It is not, however, exactly a biography. 
It is a most industriously compiled volume of facts 
concerning Mrs. Gaskell and her books. And as 


one of her books is the Life of Charlotte Bronteé, | 


30° 


it includes a good many facts and reflections on 
the Bronté family also. 

For the new edition Mrs. Chadwick has re- 
visited many of the ‘haunts and homes,’ and 
heard some new ‘stories.’ Above all, she has been 
able to verify doubtful dates, and so make the 
book, what above all else it is, a valuable biblio- 
graphical guide to the works of Mrs. Gaskell. 


Henry Varley. 


Under the title of Henry Varley’s Life Story 
(Holness; 3s. 6d. net), a biography has been 
written of Henry Varley the evangelist. It has 
been written by his son, Mr. Henry Varley, B.A. 
It has been written well. Mr. Varley has kept 
before him the first necessity of a biography, that 
it be readable. It is almost inconceivable that any 
one should begin this book and never finish it. 
He has succeeded also in showing that the bio- 
graphy was worth writing. Henry Varley is un- 
mistakably seen in his greatness, endowed with 
exceptional fervour, insight, and courage, and 
placing every natural gift at the service of the 
Master, whose ‘servant’ he was so proud to be. 
He would have used the word ‘slave’ had he 
lived and worked with St. Paul. He rejected 
ordination. An Anglican clergyman came one day 
and offered to recommend him to the Bishop of 
London for ordination : ‘I am greatly obliged to 
you for your kind words,’ he said, ‘but as the 
servant of the Lord Jesus Christ I would not 
change places with the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 
He was alsoanauthor. He founded The Christian 
Commonwealth. Its lines were evangelical of the 
evangelicals, and it is with queer feelings that his 
son says of the paper that ‘though still retaining 
its name, it is to-day the recognized organ of the 


| “New Theology.”’ 


Taylor Innes. 


The Chapters of Reminiscence of the late A. 
Taylor Innes, LL.D. (Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. 
net), are autobiographical. The first three are 
deliberately so; the rest are not less so, although 
not deliberately, and although the name of Glad- 
stone or Rainy appears at the top of them. And 
Dr. Taylor Innes was one of those men who can 
talk well about themselves, well and entertainingly 
—a most rare accomplishment. There are other 
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men introduced, but you see them as they stand 
to:him ; there are political and ecclesiastical events 
recalled, but of every one of them he is ready to 
say ‘quorum magna pars fui,’ and there their 
interest lies. 

‘I knew Lord Gifford’ (this occurs on page 
44), ‘who left eighty thousand pounds to in- 
stitute philosophico-theological lectures in the 
Scottish Universities, and sometimes walked down 
to where he resided at Granton House between 
Edinburgh and the sea. He had been all his life 
a hard-working counsel in great practice. A few 
weeks after he was raised to the Bench I met him 
somewhere at dinner, and as he walked home 
through the slippery streets leaning on my arm, 
he became confidential. He first told me of the 
torture it was to sit “up there,” listening to young 
men slowly unfolding arguments the conclusion of 
which he had foreseen as soon as they began to 
speak. (Many new-made judges find it difficult to 
listen even decently.) Then he went deeper. “I 
have all my life looked forward passionately to the 
last few weeks. All those years I have hoped to 
be set free from law, and to get back to philosophy. 
And now the leisure has come. I am free: and 
yet—and yet ” Again and again he tried to 
explain how he felt helpless and baffled, that when 
he would untie the simplest speculative knots his 
fingers seemed thumbs; and that the universe, 
instead of opening to his eyes a path of endless 
enquiry, rose before him more like a blank wall. I 
have seldom known anything more pathetic; the 
man of over sixty seemed to have forgotten that 
he could not take himself up exactly as he had 
been at nineteen. I was overawed a little, but 
urged that he must give himself time, and that no 
prospect could be more delightful than the gradual 
recovery of the freshness of youthful feelings while 
exercising on those old studies a trained intelli- 
gence such as even his youth had not possessed. 
Whether my augury was fulfilled I scarcely know; 
Lord Gifford died not very long after, and the 
testator at least was nobly faithful to the dream of 
his youth.’ 


Michael Fairless. 


Michael Fairless: Her Life and Writings, is the 
title of a biography of Margaret Fairless Barber, 
the author of Zhe Roadmender (Duckworth ; 2s. 6d. 
net). It is very short, but no one will wish it had 


been longer ; for it seems to be as nearly perfect 
as a biography can ever be, and no one will wish 
it altered in any way. The Life is written by the 
eldest sister of Michael Fairless, the estimate of the 
writings—or rather the writing, for Michael Fair- 
less was a woman of one book—by her devoted 
friend, Mrs. Dowson. Both parts are done to 
utmost content. And both were worth doing so 
exquisitely. For Michael Fairless had the gift. 
Her writing began after she had been suffering and 
the end was near. But she had the personal charm 
of word and act, which distinguishes. And she had 
the necessary quality of courage. 

‘Summer was going fast when the last scene of 
her long act of death opened. Inthe early days 
of August she grew much worse; after the third 
she was unable to take any food—only a few drops 
of water now and then. On the twelfth she told 
me she must try to keep a promise she had made 
to Mr. Lathbury, that she would write something 
more for him if she could. By this time she was 
almost blind, and speech was very difficult and 
painful to her. In spite of this she succeeded in 
dictating to me, after nine days of starvation and 
months of wasting, the last chapter of Zhe Road- 


mender. It was a deed of heroism.’ 
Mrs. Story. 
Mrs. Story has: published her Later Remint- 


scences (Maclehose ; ros. 6d. net). They are quite 
pre-Christian, which is no doubt what is meant 
when they are’spoken of as ‘so delightfully human.’ 
The natural man (and the natural woman) is all 
here, and undoubtedly in great delightsomeness. 
Even ecclesiastical disputes are a perplexity to 
Mrs. Story. What is there to wrangle about ? 
The very end of the book is so characteristic that 
it must be quoted. 

‘One day I had a visit from delightful Ellen 
Terry, who was fulfilling an engagement in Glasgow. 
Though stouter than of yore, she was graceful and 
fascinating as ever, with the same winning smile 
and delicious laugh. We had much talk together, 
sad and merry, and she signed my visitors’ book, 
where she and ‘Cosmo Lor” occupy the same 
page, as he chanced to come rather before she did, 
and I have allowed no other name to appear on 
the same page that contains the names of those 
two widely divergent, but very attractive, person- 
alities.’ 
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Mrs. Story will not argue with any one, and no 
one would wish to argue with Mrs. Story. We just 
like her. If it is not unfair, we may use one of her 
own stories: 

‘One heard endless charming stories about 
Principal Caird, who was as kind-hearted and 
simple-minded as he was learned and clever. One 
was that he was visiting a friend who had been 
unwell, and this friend begged him to undertake 
for him the duty of marrying a couple, which he 
did not himself feel able to carry out. The 
Principal duly consenting, went to the church 
where the couple were to meet him, and then for 
the first time became acquainted with the fact that 
the bridegroom was a negro ; the bride was a very 
pretty young girl, and the incongruity of the pair 
as they stood before him so struck the Principal, 
that he delayed the service and asked the bride to 
speak to him in the vestry. There he pointed out 
to her the extreme gravity of the step which she 
was taking, and asked her whether she had con- 
sidered it in all its bearings, some of which he 
clearly pointed out to her. 

‘The bride hung her head, and replied, “ Yes, 
sir, all you say has been told me before, and I 
can’t say that I don’t know what I am about, but,” 
and here she hesitated, “you see, sir, I ke him.” 

‘QO 1 ifyou like him,” said the Principal, ‘‘ then 
I have nothing more to say,” and he returned to 
the church and married them.’ 


Selim. 


— A Muslim Sir Galahad, by Henry Otis Dwight 

(Revell; 3s. 6d. net), is really a biography, though 
elements have been gathered from more lives 
than one, and these elements have been treated 
arististically. It is, as Dr. Dennis calls it, ‘the true 
story of a heart-quest for a better religion than is to 
be found in the wild fastnesses of the Kurdish 
mountains’; and it is also, as he further says, 
pathetic enough. If only our missionaries could 
find more Selims! If only they also, like their 
_ Master, could see of the travail of their soul and be 
satisfied, as they toil so seeming unavailingly 
among the self-satisfied Muslims. 


The Youth of Goethe. 


The practice of describing a part of a man’s life 
by itself is growing. It is not to be encouraged. 


The objections are obvious and they are serious. 
Yet there are cases where the writing of biography 
in panels, as it were, may be successfully defended. 
There is the case of Napoleon, where Rosebery’s 
The Last Phase is not only defensible owing to the 
vastness of the subject, but is its own vindication 
by means of its own charm. And there is the 
case of Goethe. 

Professor P. Hume Brown has taken Zhe Youth 
of Goethe by itself, and he has written a fairly large 
book about it (Murray; 8s. net). The defence is 
easy. Goethe’s life is divisible into parts, as few 
lives are—the life before he went to Weimar and 
the life after. And the difference between these 
two parts is so great that not only may a 
biographer separate them, but it is doubtful if one 
biographer can do justice to them both. Carlyle’s 
classical essay on Goethe is an essay on the 
Goethe of Weimar. To handle successfully the 
Goethe of the innumerable love affairs was clearly 
out of Carlyle’s province. It may even be held 
that the two parts of Goethe’s life must be kept 
separate and as far apart as possible, if justice is to 
be done to either part and if justice is to be done 
to Goethe. 

Professor Hume Brown is a well-trained historian. 
It is as a historian that he writes, rather than as a 
biographer. Though he has taken the youth of 
Goethe for his subject, he is not so much interested 
in affairs of the heart as in the development of 
Goethe’s mind and its influence on his time. 
Those who run to a book for the gossip it gives 
must run to other books. Dr. Hume Brown tells 
the oft-recurring tale without prejudice and without 
passion. Perhaps he is rather more severe on 
Goethe than his more sentimental admirers will 
like. He is not more severe than mercy demands. 
But this severity, such as it is, falls less on the 
individual than on the inheritance. Goethe was 
what he was because he inherited what he in- 
herited, and Dr. Hume Brown traces that inherit- 
ance carefully and convincingly. We wish he had 
been a little kinder to Goethe’s mother. She 
was a greater woman, we think, than he makes 
her to be, and we think she suffered. Her gaiety 
was largely heroism. In any case Goethe is a 
striking illustration of the necessity of choosing 
one’s parents well. ‘Turn a man whither he will,’ 
he remarks in his autobiography, ‘he will always 
return to the path marked out for him by nature.’ 
And Dr. Hume Brown wisely adds that Goethe’s 
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own development signally illustrates the truth of 
the remark. 

On the whole, Professor Hume Brown gives us 
a pleasant picture of Goethe the youth—a rare 
achievement. He does this by avoiding altogether 
the usual apologetic. If there is no pleasure in 
portraying the amorous and the selfish—which get 
so terribly and inextricably mixed up—neither is 
there any nervousness about Goethe’s standing in 
our estimation. There he is; and he is not so 
very unpalatable after all. 

It does not require to be added that all research 
work has been done thoroughly. This is the 
most reliable work on Goethe’s early life in the 
English tongue. 

Wirginifus Querisque. 
The Right Side. 
‘The angel stood on the right side of the altar.’—Lk 111. 


The Rev. C. E. Stone has written, and Messrs. 
Hunter & Longhurst have published, a volume of 
addresses to children with this title, Zhe Angel in 
the Corner (2s. 6d. net). That is the title of the 
third address. Presumably Mr. Stone and his 
publishers think it a good title for a good address. 
But we shall not quote it. We shall quote another 
address about an angel— 

There are, they say, two sides to everything. 
That is not quite true. Take a ball—tennis or 
cricket. Now which is the right side of that ball ? 
But it is true of most things. There is generally a 
right and a wrong side, and as boys and girls, of 
course, we want to be on the right side. 

But which is it? I sawa lady looking at a piece 
of cloth as if she did not know what to do with it, 
so I said, ‘ What’s the matter?’ and she answered, 
‘I can’t tell which is the right or wrong side of this 
cloth, they are so much alike.’ And it is just as 
difficult to tell the right side of many other things. 

But it is not always the side of the crowd. 
‘Father and mother believe it,’ you say, ‘every- 
body believes it ; why, all the town is on that side ; 
it must be the right one.’ But it may not. 
Years ago everybody said this earth was a certain 
shape, and that it stood perfectly still. But one or 
two scientific men said ‘No; the world has the 
shape of an orange, and it rolls round on its own 
axis.’ But the crowd laugh at them and put them 
in prison. Yet the crowd was wrong and the few 
men were right. 
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It is not always the money side. There may be 
a few fellows at your school who are the sons of 
rich people, and they have plenty of pocket money, 
ean go anywhere and do everything. And you 
think, ‘I must be friends with those fellows—theirs 
is the side to be on.’ Even little boys and girls 
are apt to think that rich people are always right 
and cannot do wrong. But they may be bad 
fellows, and their side may be the side of all that 
is idle and base. 

You remember the story in the Bible of the 
king and the poor man. The king was rich; the 
poor man only had his garden. The king wanted 
the poor man’s garden, but he would not sell it; 
so the king took it. Whose side would you have 
taken? ‘Not the king’s side,’ you say; ‘I 
should have been on the poor man’s side.’ Why? 
‘Because he was right; the rich king was wrong.’ 

It is not always the winning side. A side may 
win, succeed in everything they do. Yet it may 
not be the right side. Do you know the story of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day? How the Catholics. 
invited the Huguenots to Paris and promised them 
safety, and then one night, at the stroke of a church 
bell, the soldiers and the Catholic citizens went out 
against the poor Huguenots, broke into their houses, 
slew them in the streets, till there was not one left 
in the city. The Catholics were the fashionable, 
the Court, the royal, the wealthy, and winning side. 
But were they the right side, and did they do right ? 
The winning side may sometimes be the base and 
cruel side. 

How, then, are we to know the right side? My 
text tells you. Look at the great altar in the 
Temple ; which is the right side of it? And you 
answer, ‘The side on which the angel stands!” 
And that is always the right side—the side on 
which you find the pure, the good, the true, the 
right, the servants of God. 

It won’t be always easy to take that side. There © 
will be many difficulties to face; but it is worth 
the doing. It is the way to be a good man and 
a good woman. And you will not be without 
reward. Do you remember the story about the 
apostles and the great haul of fish? They had 
been fishing all night and caught nothing. In the: 
morning they met Jesus, and He said, ‘ Let down. 
your nets on the 7zght side of the ship,’ and then, 
they caught so many fish that their nets were nearly 
broken. There is always a reward for those who. 
are on the right side. 
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July. 
By THE Rev. Ropert Harvig, M.A., EARLsTON. 


‘Christ also suffered for us.’—1 P 221. 


You boys and girls will often have been told 
that there are 365 days ina year. It is not gudte 
true, though it is very nearly so. There are really 
3654 days in a year, but that is an awkward 
number, and so, to allow us to do without the 
fraction, we wait till the odd hours amount to a 
whole day, and then we add it to every fourth 
year. That is what we calla leap year, and there 
you see why it is 366 days, while the others have 
only 365. 

It was a famous Roman General and Statesman 
who settled on this as a suitable way of reckoning. 
He was called Julius Cesar, and the month of 
July is named in honour of him. 

As each month of this year has come round we 
have been trying to listen and hear what message 
it had to bring us. Sometimes it has come from 
the zame of the month, sometimes from a story 
connected with it. Last time it was from the 
Jiower of the month we received the message, and 
this month we may listen and hear it from the 
noble deeds of men. 


Some time ago I read a very stirring account of | 


the siege of the Dutch town of Haarlem. It was 
defended for months by the inhabitants, against 
the attacks of the Spaniards, with splendid heroism, 
but at last the citizens were forced to surrender. 
There was one young Hollander called Peter, who 
had shown wonderful bravery in the fights, and 
the Spaniards were anxious to take him and put 
him to death. He had a cousin Nicholas who 
was very like him, and by mistake the Spaniards 
arrested Aim. The prisoner was allowing himself, 
without a word of protest, to be led to certain 
death (though he knew that they took him for 
some one else), when Peter pushed his way eagerly 
through the crowd, and cried, ‘If you want Peter 
the Ensign, I am the man; let this innocent 
person depart.’ Before the sun had gone down 
Peter was cruelly put to death. 

That happened in the month of July 1572, and 
as the time comes round each year, it would help 
us all to be both generous and brave, if we could be 
filled with the spirit of these two noble men, each 
of whom was willing to die for the sake of the other. 

On the rgth of July the French people honour 
the memory of one of their great countrymen. 


His name was Vincent de Paul, but he is better 
known as Saint Vincent. Once when he was a 
young man he was taking a voyage in the Medi- 
terrannean Sea, and he was captured by Turkish 
pirates. He was a slave for two years, until he 
persuaded the master whom he served last to 
escape with him to France. During these years 
he must have suffered a great deal. He never 
forgot that, and so he always thought kindly of all 
who suffer. It is even said that for some time he 
wore the chains of an unfortunate convict. He was 
always concerned for the poor and the helpless. 
He set up many Hospitals and Homes in France 
for the sick and the aged, and for little children. 
He is known as ‘the Founder of Hospitals.’ 
Don’t you think that the French people do well to 
honour such a high-minded man ? 

Now, the month of July, when the earth is full 
of sunshine, and the fields and the trees rich in 
the promise of harvest, tells of the kind and gener- 
ous spirit of these two noble men, and that is just 
the message of the text we have chosen. ‘ Christ 
also suffered for us.’ He not only lived to show 
us how to live, but He also died for us to bring us 
back to God. 

You have heard of a man dying for his native 
land when he was fighting its battles. Well, Jesus 
came as the Saviour of the whole world, and He 
died because He was fighting for us all, in the 
battle against sin. 

A few weeks ago I saw a picture in a church in 
Paris which just exactly expressed this thought. 
It showed Jesus hanging on the Cross, dying for 
the sins of the whole world, and beside Him was 
a soldier who had fallen in battle fighting for his 
native land. The picture has the title ‘For 
Humanity—For the Fatherland,’ and that tells 
why Jesus is greater than all heroes and patriots. 
He died for the sins of the whole world, not just 
for one country. 

That is one message that this month brings. I 
wonder what impression it will make upon us? 

Every country honours the brave and good men 
who have fought and died to gain its liberty. We 
ought all therefore to love and to honour Jesus 
because He suffered and died for us. We ought 
to give to Jesus our hearts’ warmest love, and we 
should try to persuade others to do the same. If 
we love Him and try to be good and generous to 
others as He was, we shall be making them feel the 
real sunshine and gladness of this summer season, 
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Cura Curarum. 
By THE Rev. A. F. Tayitor, M.A., St. Cyrus. 


‘Tue end of the charge is love out of a pure 
heart and a good conscience and faith unfeigned.’ 
—1 Ti 1°(R.V.). 


‘When a man hates his work, or goes about it 
with indifference, all the forces of earth cannot 
make him follow it with enthusiasm. ~But he who 
loves his office moves of himself; not only is it 
needless to compel him, but it would be impossible 
to turn him aside. —Wacner, The Simple Life. 


‘Love manifests itself under a thousand forms. 
Sometimes it is indomitable energy ; sometimes 
winning tenderness ; sometimes the militant spirit 
that grasps and uproots the evil; sometimes 
maternal solicitude gathering to its arms from the 
wayside where it was perishing some bruised and 
forgotten life; sometimes the humble patience of 


long research. All that it touches bears its seal, | 


and the men that it inspires know that through it 
we live and have our being. 
pleasure and reward. ‘They are satisfied to be its 
instruments ; and they no longer look to the out- 
ward glory of their office, well knowing that nothing 
is great, nothing small, but that our life and our 
deeds are only of worth because of the spirit that 
breathes through them.’—/dem. 


‘He who loves not his work puts into it neither 
interest nor dignity—is, in short, a bad workman 
. mercenary labour bears no fruit.’—J/dem., 


‘Is not the failure, the uncertainty, the poverty 
of Love in us the real source of almost all our just 
dissatisfaction with ourselves and our work? We 
meet the appointed duties of each day and more 
or less conscientiously we do what has to be done ; 
we spend our time and strength; we use the 
various gifts that God has given us; we may rise 
early and so late take rest and eat the bread of 
carefulness ; we may work strenuously and eagerly 
and painfully, and many no doubt are helped and 
strengthened by our work, and there may be the 
outward signs of success. But still, I think, for 
all that, and even, it may be, all the more deeply 
and sorrowfully because of it, we shall often feel 


To serve it is their | 
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_ that in spite of our pains, there has been something 


lacking, and that something which would just have 
made the critical difference; something the lack 
of which has just hindered the work from reaching 
its mark, from effecting the deliverance it should 
have wrought, from quickening or releasing the 
energies which we want to see flow forth; that 
though we may have worked our hardest, still we 
have not really done our best; that neither in 
regard to ourselves nor in regard to others are we 
much the happier for what we have done. There 
is a certain sense about our work—yes, and even, 
I think, about our inner life at times—which has 
in it something analogous to the feeling with which 
an artist looks at a picture of which he is conscious 


| that while it breaks no definite rule, while he sees 


nothing much more that he can do with it, still 
the distinctive soul, the life, the glow that really 
tells on men has never passed into it, that it is 
complete—and dead... . 

‘And may not the poverty and coldness of love 
in us be linked in some way with lack of severity 
in our lives? ... We know ourselves to be far 
from the likeness of His most gracious tenderness, 
and perhaps it is in part because we are refusing or 
forgetting to follow the example of His severity. 
Somewhere surely in our lives that note of severity 
should be telling really and deeply. We may have 
to live in circumstances of comfort, or even of 
something that approaches luxury, but we must 
not let that make us luxurious in ourselves. We, 
I think, more than most men, need to be, in some 
way or another, dealing firmly and even sternly 
with ourselves, lest comfort grow to softness, and 
softness undermine our strength or courage; lest 
at any critical moment we should be unready and 
fail the souls that look to us for strength. And 
there may perhaps be a certain need for more 
severity towards others too; just that pure and 
calm severity which comes of realising how grave 
are the issues of life—the severity which will never 
escape from the trouble or anxiety or loneliness by 
glossing over things. Sometimes I venture to 
think that the young are even disappointed though 
they may not betray it, by the failure of severity in 
their elders ; they were looking for some reinforce- 
ment of some inkling of severity in themselves, and 
they wonder when they find no sign of it.’ —FRANcIS 
Pacers Hallowing of Work. 
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WBat were the CBurcBes of Galatia? 


By Sir Wiiuiam M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.D., D.C.L., Emeritus Proressor or HuMANITY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


VII 


In two of the inscriptions, C.ZZ. iii, 251 and 
6753, a procurator of Galatia is mentioned: this 
title is evidently equivalent to ‘procurator of the 
Galatic province’ (C_.Z.G. 3991, éritporos Tadarixys 
érapxetas, referred to in 1 (1) of this section). 
‘ Galatia’ and ‘ Galatic province’ are names of the 
great composite province. Similarly in C.ZZ. iii. 
6753, an official who had been procurator of Galatia 
is promoted to be procurator of the Imperial estab- 
lishment of gladiators (pvoc. fam. glad.) throughout 
Asia, Bithynia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Lycia, Pam- 
phylia, Cilicia, and Cyprus. This list enumerates 
all the provinces of the whole of Asia Minor (to 
use the modern name for the entire Anatolian 
peninsula) ; and Galatia must therefore mean the 
great composite province, the sense which the 
name bears in another part of the same inscription 
(as quoted above in this paragraph). 

To those who have not sufficiently appreciated 
the extreme complexity of administrative divisions 
in central Anatolia some difficulty might be caused, 
and a ground for making objection provided, by 
the fact that in C.Z.Z. iii. 6753 Pontus! and Paph- 
lagonia are mentioned in addition to Galatia: 
these were parts of the complete vast province 
Galatia. Pontus and Paphlagonia, however, were 
not in the original province Galatia, as that 
province was constituted in 25 B.c., but were sub- 
sequent accretions, Paphlagonia in 5 B.c., Pontus 
at yarious later times. In St. Paul’s time a large 
part of Pontus was ruled by King Polemon 11, and 
was outside the province: it was incorporated in 
the province only in 63-64 4.D. As regards pro- 


1 Pontus here means Pontus Galaticus, Polemoniacus, 
Cappadocicus (all three being parts of Cappadocia prov.), 
and not the Ora Pontica (which is included under Bithynia). 
There was apparently an exceptionally large number of 
gladiators in those barbarous regions (where a sword stuck 
in the ground was a god, or a symbol of god). More 
thoroughly Greek regions did not love gladiators (Cz. and 
Bish. of Phy. i. p. 77). In Phrygia Galatica there were 
gladiators, as is proved by an inscription (which Mr. 
Anderson will soon publish in the Journal of Roman Studies) 
and by the Acta of Paul and Thekla. 


curatorial arrangements, Pontus was grouped apart 
from the province Galatia: the procurator of 
Galatia (z.e. the Galatic eparchy or province) was 
procurator of the original province Galatia, includ- 
ing Lycaonia, Isauria, Phrygia, and Pisidia. 
When Pontus was taken into this province, it was 
for purposes of the fiscus grouped separately, and 
placed under the procurator of Bithynia-Pontus: 
this we learn, not only from iil. 6753, but also 
from ill. 251, where a procurator of Galatia is said 
to have acted also as temporary governor of Galatia 
and Pontus (owing doubtless to the illness or death 
of the legate-governor): this means that as pro- 
curator he administered only the original province 
Galatia, but as wie praesidis he governed Galatia 
along with Pontus. The same applies to Paphla- 
gonia.” 

Exceptional importance attaches to one example, 
which has been widely misinterpreted as belonging 
to the second type: see later under 3. 

2. The Eastern Type.—Much the commonest 


| way of designating the province Galatia in the 


local inscriptions is to enumerate the vegzones of 
which it was composed. This is the method, 
especially on provincial milestones of the period 
72-107 A.D., when Galatia was united under one 
governor with Cappadocia. The enumeration then 
makes an imposing list, even though it is seldom 
quite complete, as one or even two of the parts are 
usually omitted in irregular and accidental fashion.? 
The custom of naming provinces in this way spread 
widely in the East, and arose from a combination 
of causes. The double province of Lyaa et 
Pamphylia, two provinces under one governor, 


2 That procuratorial spheres of administration differed in 
extent from the provinces governed by legates is well known 
(see, for example, Brandis on Galatia, as quoted in this 
section under 1 (1) first paragraph). A procurator’s sphere 
of administration was called his provencéa, and this double 
use of the same word increases the complexity. Provzncea 
strictly means ‘sphere of duty.’ 

8 An example is given later in this section of two 
enumerations of the provinces governed by the same 
procurator, which complete one another. 
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each with distinct constitution, is regularly called 
by the double name; but in one inscription it is 
called Lycia-Pamphylia-Isauria.1 This triple name 
was due to the inclusion of some west-Isaurian 
towns in Pamphylia. It does not imply (as is by 
some modern writers assumed) that the whole of 
Isauria was detached from the province of the 
Three Eparchial (Cilicia-Lycaonia-Isauria) and 
incorporated for a few years in Lycia-Pamphylia, 
for Ptolemy’s list shows that several western towns 
of Cilicia Tracheia (7.e. Isauria)? were included 
from the beginning in the province Pamphylia. In 
this case mere ostentation of extensive power seems 
to have been the motive; and the same motive 
acted to some degree in other cases. In the 
second place, on milestones the mere geographical 
meaning of the names exercised some influence: 
‘the Emperor remade the roads throughout 
Galatia-Cappadocia-Lycaonia-Pontus-Pisidia, etc.’ 
These two motives readily combine. 

The correct order in designating the great 
double province between 72 and 107 A.D. was 
provincia (less idiomatically provinciae) Galatia 
Cappadocia Pontus Pisidia Paphlagonia Lycaonia 
Armenia Minor; the unified names of the two 
parts of the double province are placed first, then 
follow the names of regions of Galatia, then 
Armenia which was a part of Cappadocia. The 
revival in official nomenclature of the names of 
parts of this huge province was facilitated by the 
fact mentioned above, that the national names of 
the parts probably remained in official use as 
designations of the egzones into which the 
province was divided for administrative purposes, 
e.g. Pisidia with metropolis Sagalassos, Phrygia 
with metropolis Antioch, Lycaonia with no metro- 
polis but two co-ordinate cities * (as stated correctly 


1 Bull. Corr. Hell. xi. p. 348 f. 

* The name Isauria was not originally used to designate 
the vast country of Tracheia. Strabo (p. 576) speaks of 
Isaurica as a district round the two towns Isaura. In 
course of time the name Isauria grew wider in denotation, 
and the name Cilicia Tracheia ceased to be used. 

* Brandis in his article on Galatia (p. 551), regards Ar- 
menia as part of provincia Galatia. For this opinion I find no 
justification: C./.Z, iii. 291 (better 6818) seems to mention 
Armenia as if it were part of prov. Galatia, but the 
probability seems to be that Cappadocia is omitted by a slip 
of the engraver, and that the inscription belongs to the age 
of the great double province Galatia-Cappadocia. One or 
more names often drop out of these long lists. 

* From 25 B.C. to 41 A.D. it is probable that Laranda was 
metropolis of Lycaonia ; but in 41 Claudius, evidently, gave 


in Ac 14"), and soon. Similarly, though no one 
can doubt that Cappadocia Provincia was regularly 
called by that name, yet in one case of the pro- 
curatorial class we find it described with all its 
additions, provincia Cappadocia item Pontus Medt- 
terraneus et Armenia Minor et Lycaonta Antt- 
ochiana (about 166 A.D.) CLL. v. 8660. Here 
both ostentation and the desire to show clearly the 
extent of the procuratorial administrative sphere 
are operative. 

The chief cause, however, was the gradual 
change in the force of the Roman provincial con- 
ception and idea. The idea which was in the 
time of Augustus entertained about the nature and 
function of a “province” in the East, is excellently 
illustrated by the use of e@vos as the Greek transla- 
tion of the term provincia:  Aoia 7d éOvos is used 
by Dion Cassius Liv. 30 as equivalent to Asza 
Provincia. The same usage appears in inscrip- 
tions: the proconsuls of Asia are jyeuoves Tod 
eOvous (Inscr. Br. Mus. 387: cp. C.L.G. 2802, etc.). 
Yet Asia was quite as heterogeneous as Galatia: 
it contained as many and as diverse nations and 
races. These, however, are ali regarded by a sort 
of genealogical fiction as made into one stock by 
the fact that they are united as a single constituent 
part of the great Empire. Asia is a unit of the 
Empire: so is Galatia. The province is the 
Roman substitute for the old national unity, which 
was reckoned non-Roman. I may be allowed here 
to quote in illustration a few sentences, written 
from a very different point of view in my Cities 
and Bish. of Phrygia, i. p. 12 :— 

‘The main aim of Roman policy was to foster 
the feeling of unity and the sense of patriotism. 
It discouraged the old tribal and national divisions ; 
but it made the serious error of arranging its 
political divisions, both provinces and sub-divisions 
of provinces, in defiance of the lines of national 
demarcation. The boundaries of both provinces 
Asia and Galatia were purely accidental in origin. 
Yet for a time Roman policy partially succeeded 
in improving these new divisions: the people of all 
the parts of the province Asia accepted the name 
Laranda to Antiochus of Commagene, and Derbe became a 
frontier city and Zczzez, 

® The same is the case with Lycia: 7d Avklwy vos is 
provincta Lycta (Le Bass Wadd. 1219, Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1886, p. 48, and frequently). Strictly speaking, 00s implied 
tribal unity: the three Gaulish tribes of Galatia were ra tpia 
é0vn. 

® Compare Strabo, p. 629, as already referred to. 
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Asians. This was absolutely necessary where the 
unity of several parts of these two great provinces 
had to be expressed: no single name for the 
people of Mysia and Phrygia and Caria could 
be found except Asians. 

‘But the differences of national character were 
too great to be set aside so completely as the 
unifying policy of the first century tried to do. 
These differences lasted and survived the great 
composite provinces. Roman Asia existed for 
four centuries, but in the long run it produced no 
real effect on the popular feeling ; and the moment 
that the common governmental unity ceased to 
exist, there remained no trace of a political fact 
that had lasted so long. Yet the ultimate failure 
of the policy must not blind us to its importance, 
or to the earnestness and vigour with which it was 
carried out under the early Empire.’ 

In the early Imperial system the province was a 
powerful and vital idea. The old idea of separate 
nations was done away in the Roman unity. The 
very mention of a nation, except as a mere geo- 
graphical term, implied foreignness and exclusion 
from the Empire: slaves, auxiliary troops, and 
classiarit (sailors, for the fleet was in origin non- 
Roman and servile, and always retained servile 
terminology +) were Phryges, etc.: the occurrence of 
the name Avxadvwy on coins implies that part of 
Lycaonia was non-Roman (as is proved also by 
other evidence). The possession and the enjoy- 
ment of legal rights in the Empire came through 
the enrolment in a province. Freeborn members 
of the Empire were either cves Romani or Latint, 
or provincials. A name for the provincial unity 
was a necessity of the Roman idea, eg., Asia, 
Achaia, Macedonia, Galatia; and it follows as a 
matter of course that the people of the province 
were summed up as Achaei, Asiani, Galatae, 
Macedones, etc. ; they are the €Ovos = provincia, and 
an e¢inos implies an ethnic. 

Yet this Roman idea, though insisted on for a 
time, could not establish itself permanently ; and 
the old national idea ultimately proved stronger in 
the East. The Orient conquered Rome in the 
end; Phrygians, Isaurians, Arabs, Armenians, sat 
on the throne of the Czsars; and finally Turks 

1Mommsen in Hermes, 1884, p. 33 ff. This point is dis- 


cussed more fully in my article in Studia Bzblica, iv. p. 37. 
It should be noted, as it makes the principle very clear. 


seized it. The old nations broke up the provincial 
idea. 

A person who was not a Roman citizen belonged 
to the Empire only as a provincial, ze. member of 
a province. It might be necessary to describe 
him by his nation; but to do so was to emphasize 
his non-Roman origin. Those who regarded him 
as a part of the Empire must regard him as a 
provincial—z.e. they must designate him by his 
province or by his city, for cities were the units out 
of which the province and the Empire were built 
up. Provinces were, of course, generally designated 
by a national name, such as Syria, Sicily, Sardinia. 
Thus the word Syrian or Sicilian might be applied 
to a person in two totally different senses, denoting 
either the nation or the province to which he 
belonged; and the context alone can determine 
which of the two senses was intended. But there 
were many national names which were not names 
of provinces ; and they are unambiguous. 

It is due, probably, to the revival of the old 
national feeling that the word ¢@vos in the plural 
came to be used in the third century to denote the 
old national constituents of the province Asia, Z.e. 
Lydia, Caria, etc. Modestinus the jurist, comment- 
ing on a rescript of Pius, explains that the péyorae 
modes in Asia mentioned in that rescript are the 
pntporoAas tov eOvdv: it is clear that these 
€Ovn are the Lydian, Carian, and other races which 
were all united in the province Asia. This 
revival of national feeling had its effect in 295 A.D., 
when Asia provincia was broken up into the 
provinces Hellespontus, Lydia, Caria, Phrygia, 
and Asia proper. 

The province of Bithynia-Pontus is apparently 
an exception. I do not profess to explain the 
facts fully, but note that Ptolemy calls this province 
by the simple name Bithynia, and regards the 
whole as a single province, whereas he treats 
Lycia et Pamphylia as two distinct provinces 
under one governor. If we knew fully the con- 
stitution of Bithynia, probably there would be no 
difficulty ; but, in any case, it is impossible here to 
examine the scanty evidence that we possess. 
Much difficulty has been caused by the common 
confusion between different senses of the term 
Pontus.? 

2 The various meanings of Pontus are explained in my 
article in Hastings’ Dict. Bz. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


Jffustrations from Eapptian Ethics 
of Serts in ‘ProverBs.’ 
Tue Egyptian equivalents are derived from the 


article ‘Ethics and Morality (Egyptian)’ in the 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, vol. v. 


Book OF THE DEAD. 


Confesston A. 


I have not impoverished 
the poor. 


I have not traduced the 
slave to him who is set over 
“him. 


I have not added to or 
taken from the corn- 
measure. I have not dimin- 
ished the palm [a unit of 
measurement]. 


. . . I have not tampered 
with the plummet of the 
balance. 


Confesszon B. 


I have not spoken false- 
hood. 


I have not been a gossip. 


I have not 
words in speaking. 


multiplied 


Ihave not been’ deaf to 
words of truth. 

I have not been hot in 
reply. 

I have not made mischief 
in matters not my own. 


I have not been loud of 
voice. 


I have not reviled. 


I have not been hasty. 


PROVERBS. 


2216 He that oppresseth 
the poor to increase his 
riches... Shall surely 
come to want. 

30 Accuse not a servant 
unto his master, lest he curse 
thee, and thou be found 
guilty. 

111 A false balance is 
abomination to the Lord, 
but a just weight is his 
delight. 

20! Divers weights and 
divers measures, both of 
them are alike abomination 
to: thenLord:, "Ch 16!) "207: 


19° A false witness shall 
not be unpunished : he that 
speaketh lies shall perish. 

16% A whisperer separ- 
ateth chief friends. 

113° A talebearer reveal- 
eth secrets. 

10!? In the multitude of 
words there wanteth not 
sin. 

10! He that refuseth re- 
proof erreth. Cf. 15°. 

151 A soft answer turneth 
away wrath: but grievous 
words stir up anger. 

10% It is as sport to a 
fool to do mischief. 

2714 He that blesseth his 
friend with a loud voice. . 
it shall be counted a curse 
to him. 

15° The mouth of the 
wicked poureth out evil 
things. 

29” Seest thou a man 
that is hasty in his words? 
There is more hope of a fool 
than of him. 


Book OF THE DEAD. 


Confession B. 


Ihave not compared my- 
self with others. 


I have not been puffed up. 


I have given bread to the 
hungry, water to the thirsty, 
clothes to the naked. Cf. 
Mt 25% 36, 

[I have not railed against 
the king. ] 


From other Sources. 


If thou art a ruler, be 
willing to listen when a 
suppliant speaks... He 
that is in trouble loves to 
pour out his heart concern- 
ing that on account of which 
he is come (pp. 480-481). 

Happy is the man whose 
household are many: he is 
respected in proportion to 
his children (p. 4810), 

An obedient son is asa 
follower of Horus (p. 481 
a). I was a staff-of-old-age 
by my father’s side while he 
was yet upon earth. I went 
in and out at his command, 
and transgressed not the 
utterance of his mouth (zd.). 
Give back twofold the sus- 
tenance that thy mother 
gave thee. . . . Let her not 
find cause of complaint in 
thee (p. 481d). 

Get thee a wife while thou 
art yet a youth (zdzd.). 


Regard him whom thou 
knowest like him whom 
thou knowest not (483a). 

‘T have not been deaf to 
the empty-handed, I have 
not received the bribe of 
any,’ says the Vizier Rekh- 
mere (4832). 

Do not persist in fighting 
with thy neighbours... . 
Enter not into the law-court, 
lest thy name stink (4834). 


PROVERBS. 


1112 He that is void of 
wisdom despiseth his neigh- 
bour. . 

16° Every one that is 
proud in heart is an abomina- 
tion to the Lord. 

229 He that hatha bounti- 
ful eye shall be blessed: for 
he giveth of his bread to the 


poor. 
[Eccl. 10% Curse not the 
king. ] 

20% Mercy and truth 


preserve the king: and his 
throne is upholden by mercy. 


178 Children’s children 
are the crown of old men. 


2372 Hearken unto thy 
father that begat thee, and 
despise not thy motherjwhen 
she is old. 


518 Rejoice with the wife 
of thy youth. 

182 Whoso findeth a wife 
findeth a good thing. 

24% It is not good to 
have respect of persons in 
judgment. 

29* The king by judgment 
establisheth the land; but 
he that receiveth gifts over- 
throweth it. 


25° Go not forth hastily 
to strive, lest thou know not 
what to do in the end there- 
of, when thy neighbour hath 
put thee to shame. 
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Book OF THE DEabD. 
From other Sources. 


Do not be proud, less 
thou be humbled (zézd.). 


They ‘clesed of 
mouth concerning what their 


were 


eyes saw’ (484). 


Do not corrupt thyself by 
drinking beer. . . . Aspeech 
issues from thy mouth, and 
thou knowest not who says 
it. Thou fallest, and thy 
limbs are broken, and no 
one lendeth thee a hand. 
Thy companions in drinking 
stand, and say, ‘Away 
with this drunkard’ (dézd.). 

If thou sittest with many 
others, reject the food thou 
likest. It is but a little 
moment of  self-restraint, 
and gluttony isbad....A 
cup of water quencheth the 
thirst... sand a, little 
trifle does as a substitute for 
much (zézd.). 

Do not spare thy body 
whilst thou art young, for 
food cometh by the arms 
and provisions by the legs 


(zbzd.). 


Manse of Oyne. 


PROVERBS. 


1618 Pride goeth before 
destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall. 

29% A man’s pride shall 
bring him low; but honour 
shall uphold the humble in 
spirit. 

11!° A talebearer revealeth 
secrets ; but he that is of a 
faithful spirit concealeth the 
matter. 

23° Who hath woe? 
who hath sorrow? who hath 
contentions? who hath bab- 
bling? who hath wounds 
without cause? who hath 
redness of eyes? They that 
tarry long at the wine ; they 
that go to seek mixed wine. 


231-8 When thou sittest 
to eat with a ruler, consider 
diligently what is before 
thee: and put a knife to 
thy throat, if thou be a man 
given to appetite. Be not 
desirous of his dainties: for 
they are deceitful meat. 


13* The soul of the 
sluggard desireth, and hath 
nothing: but the soul of the 
diligent shall be made fat. 


W. WATSON. 


Mets ry. 3 and the Early Mate of 
Galatians. 


In the May issue of THE Expository TIMEs, Mr. 
Maurice Jones urges that apart from general argu- 
ments against the early date of Galatians which 
he regards as ‘ unusually strong,’ it is made entirely 
impossible by Ac 15%. Here we are told that 
Paul and Barnabas on their way from Antioch to 
Jerusalem ‘passed through both Phcenicia and 
Samaria, declaring the conversion of the Gentiles,’ 
and that they ‘caused great joy unto all the 
brethren.’ The suggestion is that if the Galatian 
defection had already taken place, as is supposed 
by the supporters of the early date, St. Luke must 
have mentioned it. Mr. Maurice Jones’ words are: 


‘Far from realizing that there was any crisis at all, 
he [St. Luke] describes St. Paul proceeding joy- 
fully up to Jerusalem, relating to every Christian 
community that he meets on his way the wonderful 
progress of the Gospel of Christ in Galatia, filling 
the hearts of the brethren in the cities of Phoenicia 
and Samaria with joy because of the rich promise 
of Gentile Christianity.’ The paraphrase reads 
into St. Luke’s words rather more than he actually 
says; he says merely that St. Paul reports that his 
preaching to the Gentiles had been successful (an 
undoubted fact) and that the news is received with 
joy. In this there is nothing improbable. But 
we must suppose St. Paul to have added some 
mention of the anxiety caused by recent develop- 
ments, and it is suggested that St. Luke as a serious 
historian could not have omitted to notice this 
fact; ze. it is an argument from silence. But 
then St. Luke nowhere mentions the Galatian 
defection at all. On the usual view this followed 
the Council, and St. Luke allows us to suppose 
that the question between Jew and Gentile was 
there settled once for all, giving no hint that it 
broke out afterwards in a virulent form in Galatia, 
and that St. Peter and the rest of the apostles, in 
spite of their former support of St. Paul, could be 
quoted on the side of the Judaizers. The omission 
is not merely of a detail of St. Paul’s teaching, but 
of an important fact in the history of the Church 
relevant to St. Luke’s story. The difficulty here is , 
at least as great as on the other view. The fact is 
that St. Luke’s silence as to the events presupposed 
by the Galatian letter must always remain a puzzle, 
and it is therefore wiser not to urge it on either 
side of the controversy as to date. Only we need 
not conclude that on account of this omission ‘St. 
Luke must have entirely misconceived the situation 
and that he ceases to have any claim on our 
respect as a serious historian.’ Two pleas may be 
urged in mitigation of sentence— 

1. Without ascribing to St. Luke any undue 
bias, he wishes to show how complete was the 
settlement between the Jewish and the Gentile 
elements in the Church. Once that settlement 
had been reached, the details of the disputes 
attending it are (for his purpose) comparatively 
unimportant. He has noticed the main facts 
sufficiently in 15}. 

2. Galatians was written ‘red-hot’ under the 
pressure of a great anxiety; if, as is probable, the 
Epistle did its work, the defection of the Galatians 
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would not afterwards loom so large even in St. 

Paul’s own mind as it had done at the time. The 

whole Galatian controversy becomes only an episode 

which can reasonably be omitted by the historian 

who concentrates his attention on the general 

issue, C. W. EmMMET. 
West Hendred. 


=. 
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‘We are cfean, But not aff’ 
(Zobn ritt. 10). 


THIs, with its context, runs: “‘O AeAovsévos ob 


xpelav exer) Tovs wddas vibaoOa, GAN éote Kabapos 
OAos' Kal tpuets Kabapol éore, GAN ovdxi wavres. The 
following verse is merely an explanation of the 
saying by the author. The explanation appears 
superfluous, as in the Greek text there is no am- 
biguity. The case is different, however, when we 
go back to the original Aramaic. In Aramaic, as 
in Hebrew, the same word is used to denote ‘the 
whole’ and ‘every,’ and it has the additional 
peculiarity that the same form is used for masculine 
and feminine, singular and plural. Thus we have 
ponn yo dyna 5p, the whole is greater than the part’ ; 
x25 $3, ‘every king’; m9 $3 x5, ‘not all is as 
from him,’ that is, ‘he has no power’; NN WAY Sepa 
‘thou art all beautiful.’ The same dubiety might 
arise if the Aramaic word used by Jesus were the 
_ synonymous 193 instead of S35. eL ie ambiguity, in 
fact, is the same as in the English version. 

The words, ‘ Ye are clean, but not all,’ are, then, 
one of those cases in which Jesus uses a word in 
two senses, one obvious sense in which the hearers 
take it, and one hidden, which is only seen after 
time for reflexion. It is in these cases always the 
hidden meaning that is the real meaning. Here 
the disciples supposed that Jesus merely meant 
that each of them, being in a state of ceremonial 
purity, required only to have the dust removed 
from his feet. What Jesus really meant was that 
one individual of the Twelve was morally unclean. 
The fact that this intentional amphibology or 
double entendre occurs in the Fourth Gospel equally 
with the other three, as a characteristic of the 
manner of speech of Jesus, argues much for the 


historical reliability of all four. 


T. Hower. 
University of Glasgow. 


She Punctuation of Fob v. 6-8. 


THE argument of Eliphaz is that ‘affliction does 
not spring out of the earth like weeds, it is not a 
necessary product of the nature of things, turned 
out by the friction of the universe, it is due to the 
evil nature of man’ (A. B. Davidson, Cam. 
Bible, p. 37). But as the words stand in our 
Bibles they suggest that trouble is inevitable in the 
nature of things. 


Although affliction cometh not forth of the dust ; 
Neither doth trouble spring out of the ground ; 
Yet man is born to trouble, 

As the sparks fly upward. 


It is in the nature of things that sparks should 
fly upward, but the argument in regard to human 
trouble is that it is not in the nature of things. 
And although it is possible to make a strained 
connexion between affliction and the upward-flying 
sparks, there is no natural connexion between the 
figure and the experience spoken of. 

But if we could place a period after the word 
trouble, and connect the next clause with the 
following verse, a new and beautiful meaning 
would emerge, and the figure of the flying sparks 
would be really significant. Why should we not 
read the lines in this way? 


Although affliction cometh not forth of the dust ; 
Neither doth trouble spring out of the ground ; 
Yet man is born to trouble. 


As the sparks fly upward 
I would seek unto God; 
And unto God would I commit my cause. 


This would not appear to involve a sudden break 
in the literary form, since vv.* 5° seem to be com- 
posed of three parallel lines, instead of two, as in 
the rest of the chapter. The variation might easily 
be explained as a literary device for the sake of 
emphasis, or to avoid monotony of form. Vv.* 5, 
at any rate, seem to be in triplet form; why not 
therefore vv.® 7? 

I cannot find any confirmation of this view in 
any of the commentaries, but should like to know 
whether there is anything decisively against it. 


J. E. Compton. 
Studley. 
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Spirits in Prison. 


Ir one may not hope to give a fresh interpretation 
of this passage it may be conceded that the path to 
a clearer understanding lies in adapting a number 
of different interpretations so as to suggest a 
complete statement, rather than in adopting any 
particular exegesis to the exclusion of all else. 

V.!° is popularly supposed to refer to those who 
are in the abode of the dead. Force is added to 
this belief in the fact that special mention is made 
of those who perished during the Deluge. 

The key to the position, however, lies in v.}8, 
where it is said of Jesus that after He was slain 
He ‘was quickened in the spirit.’ For if this be a 
fresh life the prison must be a condition of life in 
which the antediluvians were still existing at the 
time of the death of Jesus. But a distinction 
exists between Zwyovéw and Cwyroew. The latter 
is the word Peter uses. When, therefore, Christ 
was ‘quickened in the spirit,’ He did not begin a 
fresh life (Cwnyovéw). He was restored to a life of 
the spirit. He was restored to that life of the 
spirit ‘in which also He went and preached unto 
the spirits in prison.’ He resumed a ministry of the 
spirit during which He had preached to those 
‘who aforetime were disobedient.’ 

But why refer to that particular period of history ? 
Is there not a suggestion in the words of Gn 6°? 
Disobedience is given as the reason for the Deluge, 
and part of the divine warning lies in the words, 
‘My spirit shall not strive with man for ever.’ 
The Spirit of God was in active ministry seeking 
to offer ‘open ways.’ Still they remained dis- 
obedient. But disobedience can never annul the 
ministry of the Spirit. Were there no disobedience 
the ministry of the Spirit would be of another 
order. 

That same ministry is again referred to when 
Paul, writing to the Ephesians (111”), says that ‘He 
came and preached to you that were far off.’ 
Jesus was never in Ephesus. His Spirit preached 
to the disobedient. in the days of Noah, and to 
those in Ephesus. 

When, therefore, adapting the words of Isaiah 
(611) to Himself at the beginning of His earthly 
ministry (Lk 418), He said that He came to proclaim 
‘to the prisoners open ways’ (G. A. Smith’s /sazah, 
ii. 436), He spoke with human tongue the work of 
the Eternal Son of God, who said, ‘ Before Abraham 


was, I am’ (Jn 8°). 


On this interpretation the ‘spirits in prison did 
not exist, at least as such, when Jesus died. They 
were prisoners when disobedient in the days of 
Noah. And the quickening of the Spirit of Christ 
after His crucifixion was the restoration to that 
spiritual ministry in which aforetime He had 
preached to the disobedient of Noah’s day even 
as He preached peace to those in Ephesus. 

J. Maruizson Forson. 

Liverpool, 

—— 


*€aith’ in tbe Synoptic Gospefs. 


WHILE the substantive iors is not found in the 
Fourth Gospel (only the corresponding verb), its. 
aspects in the Synoptists are noteworthy. 

1. The Opposite of Faith, amoria, Mt 1358; 
drvatos Kai duectpaypevn, Mt 1717, 

2. The Absence of Faith, 7@s otk éyere riotw,, 
Mk 4%°; zod, Lk 8, 

3. The Possession of Faith, dyew, Mt 2121, 
ME as*4 Lk’ 57%, 

4. The Value of Faith, etpicxev, Mt 81°, Lk 188; 
ideiy, Mt 9? (= Mk 25, Lk 529). 

5. The Smallness of Faith, dAcyémricror, Mt 62% 
home teaa 7) S21 42h 68. ChoOMt 17 oR Ve 

6. The Possibilities of Faith, mioriy ws Kxoxxov- 
owarews, Mt 177%. 

7. The Power of Faith, 7 wiotis cov cécuxé ce, 
Mt 97; Kal tmjxovce av dpiv, Lk 17°; Kai ovder- 
advvarnoe tiv, Mt 177%; yevyoerar, Mt 217. Cf. 
Mk 9”. 

8. The Foes of Faith, pepiypyvnonre, Mt 6°71; 
edicracas, Mt 14°1; detroit, Mt 87°; duadoyileobe, Mt 
168, dvaxpiOyre, Mt 2171. 

g. The Principle of Faith, cata tiv riotw tpov, 
Mt 16%. 

10. The Loss of Faith, 7 éxAeirn, Lk 22°2. 

11. The Increase of Faith, zpdcOes jpiv riotw, 


Dkar7. 
12. The Victory of Faith, BoyGe: pov rH dmoria, 
Mk 974, 


13. The Greatness of Faith, trocavrny, Mt 81°; 
peyadyn, Mt 15°. 
14. The Basis of Faith, é€yere, riotw cod, 
MK 1172. 
W. H. GrirFitH THomas, 


Wycliffe College, Toronto. 
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‘WMorsBbip’ and ‘ OBetsance’ in the 
Bibfe. 


Every resident in the East, I presume, is perfectly 
familiar with the sight of one native pfostrating 
himself before another, either in begging a favour, 
or doing homage, or from some such cause. Also, 
there is the common sight of a native prostrating 
himself before an image in some heathen temple. 
Now the prostration of, say, a very low caste man 
before a native chief is precisely similar in appear- 
ance to the prostration before an image. Indeed, 
even in the vernacular tongue, the same verb may 
be used of both actions. And so in English. In 
Ceylon, we always refer to the act of prostration as 
‘worshipping.’ Thus, I have often been ‘wor- 
shipped,’ especially in the interior villages. For 
the past three or four years I have been struck by 
the inaptness of the term ‘worship,’ when applied 
to homage paid by an inferior to a superior, and 
where there is no thought of divinity. This led 
me to look up both ‘worship’ and ‘obeisance’ in 
the Concordance. ‘The results, though somewhat 
meagre, were interesting. The word ‘obeisance’ 
appears to occur nine times in the O.T., but no- 
where in the N.T. In each case it is a translation 
of mnw, which might be rendered ‘bow oneself 
down,’ or ‘ prostrate oneself.’ In each of the above 
cases, the action expressed is that of homage done 
by an inferior to a superior, and therefore the use 
of the word ‘obeisance’ seems to accord perfectly 
with Oriental custom, and to give the correct sense. 

On looking up the word ‘worship,’ I found that 
nmnw was translated by that word ninety-six times. 
In each case, it was a matter of prostration before 
a deity, and therefore, it would seem, quite correct. 


Mew Moetrp. 
Michael Field. 


Michael Field’s new book is called Mystic 
Trees (Eveleigh Nash; 5s. net). It is the book 
of a good-hearted Roman Catholic. Mary is 
much remembered. It is also the book of a 
human-hearted poet. God is remembered, and 
Jesus Christ, and the sins of men. Michael 
Field’s 
saddest thought,’ but the sadness is always 
touched with sympathy. Take this, one of the 
shortest in the new book— 


‘sweetest songs are those that tell of | 
| Alice Meynell. 


, net)—that is the title-page. 


But in Dn 24° ‘worship’ is used to render the 
meaning of 73D. Is this the best translation 
possible? I submit that ‘obeisance’ would have 
been far better. Not only is it manifest to an 
Oriental that ‘obeisance’ is the action intended, 
but it would seem to be the necessary result of 
comparing Dn 2‘ with the nine places where 
‘obeisance’ is the translation of mnw [Gn 37% ° 
43%8, Ex 187, 2S 12 144 155, 1 K 116, 2 Ch 2417], 
Surely, if the subject does only ‘ obeisance’ to the 
king, the king is hardly likely to ‘worship’ the 
subject, even though a prophet. 

Turning to the N.T., the Concordance refers to 
fifty-seven places where zpookxvvéw is rendered 
‘worship.’ apookvvéw, like mnw, may refer either 
to homage paid by an inferior to a superior, or to 
worship offered by man to deity. It seemed to me 
that, including some cases which might be queried, 
there were forty-eight instances of zpooxuvéw being 
used in reference to divinity, and therefore rightly 
translated ‘worship.’ But it seemed no less certain 
that there were nine instances (some few of 
which perhaps might be queried) where no worship 
was intended, but merely homage. Such were 
Mtg 8 Tg2 ig l8 og 52) 984982070" andi hoe eee 
would suggest that if such be the case, the word 
‘obeisance’ should be substituted for what appears 
to be a misleading term—‘ worship.’ 

I should be very grateful, if some reader, much 
more qualified to judge than I, and, of course, 
familiar with Oriental customs, would pass an 
opinion on the translation of Dn 216, and the nine 
cases in the N.T. quoted above. It certainly seems 
to me that ‘obeisance’ would give a far truer idea 
of the zxtention of the ‘ worshipper.’ 

A. M. WALMSLEY. 


Cotta, Ceylon. 


-<—_- 


Entre 


Qlous. 


O soul, canst thou not understand 
Thou are not left alone, 

As a dog to howl and moan 

His master’s absence? Thou art as a book, 
A book of His dear choice, 

That quiet waiteth for His Hand, 

That quiet waiteth for His Eye, 

That quiet waiteth for His Voice. 


ARIDITY. 


Poems, by Alice Meynell (Burns & Oates an GSs 
They are all here, all 
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she has written. They are here in all the beauty 
of thick white paper and pale blue binding, a book 
outwardly almost as artistic as the poems contained 
in it. 

But ave Alice Meynell’s poems artistic? The 
surprise is so frequent that art seems the only 
explanation. And yet they come, without effort, 
without will, without work. We hear of a whole 
silent winter and then one little poem, its late and 
solitary product. So the subtlety of the thought, 
the surprise of its penetration and its pleasure, may 
all be due to the gift. This, for instance: is it the 
exposition of the baptism of Jesus and His atone- 
ment in one? He who knew no sin, was He so 
identified with us that He could be forgiven? 


VENI CREATOR. 


So humble things Thou hast borne for us, O God, 

Left’st Thou a path of lowliness untrod? 

Yes, one, till now; another Olive-Garden. 

For we endure the tender pain of pardon,— 

One with another we forbear. Give heed, 

Look at the mournful world Thou hast decreed. 

The time has come. At last we hapless men 

Know all our haplessness all through. Come, 
then, 

Endure undreamed humility: Lord of Heaven, 

Come to our ignorant hearts and be forgiven. 


Wilfrid Meynell. 

There is a volume of poems this month by the 
husband of Alice Meynell. It is called Verses and 
Reverses (Herbert & Daniel ; 1s. net). It contains a 
poem on Christina Rossetti, which ends in this way : 


There’s one who shall beside you shine, 
By right of song, that’s right divine— 
Your singing sister, wife of mine. 

So I this kinship dare to draw, 

And register in courts above— 

That I your brother am in law 

Who more than brother am in love. 


There is playfulness in many of the poems, and 
even punning in some. There is always poetry. 
Here is one. The story is that Mendelssohn 
wrote from Rome to his brothers and sisters at 
home begging them to be considerate with their 
father. He said that after much irritation, he 
himself had found that he might speak a great 
deal of truth and yet avoid the particular truth 
obnoxious to his father, and then all went well. 


The happy Maestro Mendelssohn 
One Harmony essayed, 

Of all his works the least that’s known, 
Yet loveliest to be played! 


His Songs, and Songs that have no words, 
His Night Dream’s Overture, 

The gentle melody of the Lord’s 
Elijah,—these endure: 


Men worship him for such: 
But I—I, rather, 

That he, with filial touch, 
Composed—his Father ! 


Roger Heath. 


Beginnings, by Roger Heath (Blackwell; rs. net). 
The chief attraction is the command of rhythm. 
The ear is daring sometimes but does not miss, 
There is also thought, even earnest longing for 
light that sometimes comes very near to anguish. 
Take one of the sonnets: 


Thus said Theognis:—‘There are thoughts that 
dwell 

Within us, thoughts with many-coloured wings, 

That make lament for life and human things.’ 

That surely was a heavenly grain that fell 

Among the seed of perishable rhyme; 

And many men of after years who light 

Upon that starry saying, glittering bright 

Across the arid wilderness of time, 

Shall clean forget the hard old oligarch, 

His bitter words and galling poverty, 

And the long reaches of the years that roll 

Between his life and ours: and only see 

A gleam of beauty kindled in the dark, 

The sudden flicker of a kindred soul. 


John Spencer Muirhead. 

The most memorable poem in Mr. John Spencer 
Muirhead’s volume, 7%e Qutet Spirit (Blackwell ; 
2s. 6d. net), is not ‘The Quiet Spirit’ itself, which 
is the last in the book, but the one before that 
which is entitled ‘Pilate.’ It is, however, far too 
long to quote, and for sample this must serve : 


‘Jealous and loving troubled ways 

Our God is,’ the old writer says: 

And when men’s eyes do waken me 

This thought broods through my narrow days: 
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But when I walk alone and see 

The rich earth’s gracious symmetry— 
Like happy scholar in whose gaze 
Blossoms the subtly-tempered phrase— 
I know that all in each degree 
Worketh one beautiful decree, 

That cold of Marches, rain of Mays 
Must travail ere the Summers be. 


Gilbert Thomas. 

The Wayside Altar, by Gilbert Thomas (Chap- 
man & Hall; 2s. 6d. net), is not an easily quoted 
book of verse. And yet if it were, it would serve 
our purpose better than most ; for the verse is often 
poetry, and it is always spiritually in earnest. One 
is short and fairly representative. It is called 


WATER AND WINE. 


Fear not to drink the bitter cup 
Life offers to thy lips; 
For he who bravely takes it up 
Shall find that, while he sips, 
The God who made blind eyes to burn 
With light, in olden days, 
Affliction’s water still shall turn 
Into the wine of praise. 
W., G, Tarrant. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant has gathered his 
occasional verses together and published them 
under the title of Songs Devout (Lindsey Press ; 
2s. net). They are mostly hymns, the sentiment 
presiding over the lyric art. Often, however, 
breadth of thought is equally wedded to charm 
of expression. Let us quote the last poem in the 
book : 

RESTING. 
Now to him who knoweth best 
Bring we all our cares and rest; 
From our wanderings gathered in, 
From the world, the strife, the sin, 
Sweet it is to rest awhile 
Safe beneath our Father’s smile. 


Unto him who guardeth best 
Bring we all our fears and rest; 
All around us and above 
Watcheth his eternal Love, 
Love that perfect vigil keeps, 
Never slumbers, never sleeps. 


So to him who loveth best 

Bring we all our hopes and rest ; 
Greater joys hath he in store 

Than our hearts have known before; 
Rest we then in peace and faith 
Safe with him in life and death. 


The Great Text Commentary. 
The best illustration this month has been found 
by 


Illustrations of the Great Text for August must 
be received by the 1st of July. The text is 
Pe 32, 

The Great Text for September is Ac 1174— 
‘For he was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith.’ A copy of Sanday’s Outlines 
of the Life of Christ, or of any volume of the 
‘Scholar as Preacher’ series, will be given for the 
best illustration sent. 

The Great Text for October is Lk 1418—‘ And 
they all with one consent began to make excuse.’ 
A copy of Strahan’s Zhe Look of Job, or of any 
volume of the Great Texts of the Bible, will be 
given for the best illustration sent. 

The Great Text for November is Ph 418—‘] 
can do all things in him that strengtheneth me.’ 
A copy of Dean’s Visions and Revelations, or of 
Coats’s Zypes of English Piety, or of Clifford’s 
Gospel of Gladness, will be given for the best 
illustration sent. 

The Great Text for December is Ro 113°3—*O 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
the knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his 
judgements, and his ways past tracing out!’ A 
copy of Strahan’s The Book of Job Interpreted, or 
Burkitt’s Gospel History and its Transmission, will 
be given for the best illustration sent. 

Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. More than one illustration may be 
sent by one person for the same text. Illustra- 
tions to be sent to the Editor, Kings Gate, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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